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GOVERNMENT 
From The Leader, Marci 21. 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHY. 


WE are learning the lesson of Rowland 
Hill’s post-office. What was that lesson ? 
It may be divided into several heads. 
First, the Penny Post has taught us that 
services such as those which the post ren- 
ders may be rendered at very cheap uni- 
form rates with greater efficiency and lar- 
ger profits than on a scale of varying high 
charges. Secondly, we have learnt that 
Government service has attractions even | 
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‘cumbered with extra expenses. Moreover, 


throughout a vast extent of country it is 
practically usele-s. Only where there are 
great centres of population does it even 
pretend to be effective. Casesof local griev- 
ance under it are exceedingly common. It 
was said some time ago that Caithness lost 
thousands a-year in the value of its her- 
ring-take for want of a telegraph, which 
has been sought in vain. Wales swffers 
greatly from similar causes. Then there 
are to be considered the expenses of por- 
terage, which in some places have amount- 
ed to nearly a pound on a shilling message. 











when the rate of pay is reduced to an ul- | In fact, the dependence of the telegraph on 
tra-economical level. ‘Thirdly, we are be-| private enterprise renders it weak, inefli- 
coming convinced by the great success of | cient, and untrustworthy. The companies 
Rowland Hill's plans that there are some have not the courage or the capital to try 
other things which, done on the principle | small prices and perfect completeness. 
of low charges and economical manage-| Consequently they cannot fathom the re- 
ment, may be more efliciently performed | sources which, on a cheap system, would 
for the public by Government agency than be immediately open to them. Make the 
by private enterprise. In all probability thing work well for a uniform rate of a 
we shall arrive in time at the conviction | shilling and no porterage for twenty words, 
that one of these departments is that of | and the telegrams will be many times mul- 
railway communication. Ireland will prob- | tiplied. Make the charge sixpence, and 
ably be made the scene of an experiment | the letter-post itself will hardly be a great- 
which is likely to lead to great results, and er establishment that the “ lightning-post”’ 
probably, in the end, to the adoption on | —as it bas been aptly called — which is to 
equitable terms, and the management with be established on the principles of which 
increased safety and economy, of the rail- | the Post-offive is so striking an exemplar. 
way lines in England. But these events) Any one who has been in Belgium knows 
are as yet only dimly foreseen. A more , how simple is the arrangement of the light- 
immediate result of Rowland Hill’s teach- | ning-post of that country, and how widely 
ings will be the establishment of a Govern- | the facilities it affords are used by the peo- 
ment system of electric telegraphy for the | ple. Stamps are sold just as for letiers, 
public service. Of course the existing sys-| and messages are posted by lightning as 
tems will be utilised; but we venture to freely as by mail. The price or twenty 
prophesy an improvement in management | words is but half a franc. ‘The result is 
and increased facility of use, such as it has! that both in Belgium and in Switzerland, 
hardly entered into the minds of electric | where the organisation and the prices are 
directors to conceive, and such as most similar, the use of telegraphy is common 
certainly none of them would have dared to an extent which positively shames our 
to concert. 'more wealthy and more busy land. 

Mr. Gladstone is the originator of the| We can find it in our hearts to hope that 
scheme, but it may be hoped that even be- | not even the great political interests which 
fore his anticipated return to power Parlia- | just now press for adjustment will be suf- 
ment may initiate its adoption. A Bill is | fered to interfere with the early passing 
already drafted for the purpose, and it is|of this eagerly-expected measure. It is 
founded upon the inquiries of one of the | not a matter calling for political confi- 
most efficient of our public officers, Mr.| dence, but for administrative energy, and 
Scudamore. This gentleman was author | this will be forthcoming whenever the en- 
of the details of the Post Office Savings’ terprise is sanctioned by Government. 
Bank, and he has now once more under-; As the proposed acquisition of the lines is 
taken some pioneering which is likely to not to be compulsory, there can hardly be 

recede a great advance in civilisation. even a discussion upon any point of princi- 

he telegraph system of this country is a| ple; and we would fain believe that when 
disgrace to joint-stock enterprise. It is Mr. Hunt and Mr. Sclater-Booth are 
dear, it is irregular, it is incomplete. Those ready, Parliament will be found perfectly 
who use it find it full of vexations and in-| willing. 

















DE FOE’S 
From The Cornhill Magazine. 


DE FOE’S NOVELS. 


AccorDING to the high authority of 
Charles Lamb, it has sometimes happened 
“that from no inferior merit in the .rest, but 
from some superior good fortune in the 
choice of a subject, some single work ” (of a 
particular author’s) “ shall have been suffered 
to eclipse, and cast into the shade, the de- 
serts of its less fortunate brethren.” And 
after quoting the case of Bunyan’s Holy 
War as compared with the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, he adds that “ in no instance has this 
excluding partiality been exerted with more 
unfairness than against what may be termed 
the secondary novels or romances of De 
Foe.” He proceeds to declare that there 
are at least four other fictitious narratives 
by the same writer, —Rozana, Singleton, 
Moll Flanders, and Colonel Jack, — which 
possess an interest not inferior to Robinson 
Crusoe, —‘‘ except what results from a less 
felicitous choice of situation.” Granting 
most unreservedly that the same hand is 
perceptible in the minor novels as in Robin- 
son Crusoe, and that they bear at every 
page the most unequivocal symptoms of De 
Foe’s workmanship, we venture to doubt 
the “ partiality” and the “ unfairness” of 
preferring to them their more popular rival. 
The instinctive judgment of the world is not 
really biassed by anything except the intrin- 
sic power exerted by a book over its sympa- 
thies ; and as in the long run it has honoured 
Robinson Crusoe, in spite of the critics, and 
has comparatively neglected Roxana and 
the companion stories, there is probably 
some good cause for the distinction. The 
apparent injustice to books resembles what 
we often see in the case of men. A. B. be- 
comes Lord Chancellor, whilst C. D. remains 
for years a briefless barrister; and yet for 
the life of us we cannot tell but that C. D. 
is the abler man of the two. Perhaps he 
was wanting in some one of the less conspic- 
uous elements that are essential to a suecess- 
ful career;—he said, “ Open, wheat? ” 
instead of “ Open, sesame!” and the barriers 
remained unaffected by his magic. The or- 
dinary metaphor about the round pegs and 
the square holes requires to be supplemented. 
Tor a second-rate success it is enough to fix 
a round peg, with more or less accuracy, 
into a round hole of about the right size ; but 
for one of those successes which make a man 
famous at a blow, you have to find a queer- 
shaped peg to match some strangely polygo- 
nal hole to a nivety. If the least corner 





runs out at a wrong angle the peg refuses to 
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enter the hole, or as we might rather say, 
the key refuses -to enter the lock, and the 
ates of glory remain obstinately closed. 
ow it may be that the felicitous choice of 
situation to which Lamb refers gave just 
the turn which fitted the key to the lock; 
and it is little use to plead that Rozana, 
Colonel Jack, and others might have done 
the same trick if only they. had received a 
little filing, or some slight change in shape: 
a shoemaker might as well argue that if you 
had only one toe less his shoes wouldun’t 
pinch you. 

To leave the unsatisfactory ground of 
metaphor, we may find out, on examination, 
that De Foe had discovered in Robinson 
Crusoe precisely the field in which his tal- 
ents could be most effectually applied; and 
that a very slight alteration in the subject- 
matter might change the merit of his work 
to a disproportionate extent. The more 
special the idiosynerasy upon which a man’s 
literary success is founded, the greater, of 
course, the probability that a small change 
will disconcert him. A man who can only 
perform upon the drum will have to wait 
for certain combinations of other instruments 
before his special talent can be turned to ac- 
count. Now, the talent in which De Foe 
surpasses all other writers is just one of 
those peculiar gifts which must wait for a fa- 
vourable chance. When a gentleman, in a 
fairy story, has a power of seeing a hundred 
miles, or covering seven leagues at a stride, 
we know that an opportunity will speedily 
occur for putting his faculties to use. But 
the gentleman with the seven-leagued boots 
is useless when the occasion offers itself for 
telescopic vision, and the eyes are. good for 
nothing without the power of locomotion. 
To De Foe, if we may imitate the language 
of the Arabian Nights, was given a tongue 
to which no one could listen without believ- 
ing every word that he uttered — a qualifi- 
cation, by the way, which would serve its 
owner far more effectually in this common- 
place world than swords of sharpness or 
cloaks of darkness, or other fairy parapher- 
nalia. In other words, he had the most mar- 
vellous power ever known of giving verisi- 
militude to his fictions; or, in other words 
again, he had the most amazing talent on 
record for telling lies. We have all read 
how the History of the Plague, the Memoirs 
of a Cavalier, and even, it is said, Robinson 
Crusoe, have succeeded in passing them- 
selves off for veritable narratives. A more 
curious case is that of the Memoirs of Cap- 
tain Carleton, which Dr. Johnson accepted 
as genuine, but which has always passed for 
De Foe’s. Lord Stanhope, however, in a. 
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note to his War of the Succession in Spain, 
declares his belief in its authenticity, princi- 
pally, it seems, on the ground of a discovery 
that a Captain Carleton was really taken 
prisoner, as is related in the memoirs, at the 
siege of Denia, in Spain. It is still, however, 
possible, as the internal evidence would 
" seem to suggest, that De Foe made use of 
the real Captain Carleton’s papers as a foun- 
dation, or even as the substance of his nar- 
rative. In any case, it is as characteristic 
that a genuine narrative should be attributed 
to De Foe, as that De Foe’s narrative should 
be taken as genuine. We may add an odd 
testimony to De Foe’s powers as a liar (a 
word for which there is, unfortunately, no 
equivalent that does not imply some blame) 
ot later occurrence. Mr. M‘Queen, quoted 
in Captain Burton’s Nile Basin, names Cap- 
tain Singleton as a genuine account of trav- 
els in Central Africa, and seriously mentions 
De Foe’s imaginary pirate as “a claimant 
for the honour of the discovery of the sources 
of the White Nile.” 

Some of the literary artifices to which 
De Foe owed his power of producing this 
illusion are sufficiently plain. Of all the 
fictions which he succeeded in palming off 
for truths, none is more instructive than 
that admirable ghost, Mrs. Veal. It is, as 
it were, a hand-specimen, in which we may 
study his modus operandi on a convenient 
seale. Like the sonnets of some great poets, 
it contains in a few lines all the essential 
peculiarities of his art, and an admirable 
commentary has been appended to it by 
Sir Walter Scott. The first device which 
strikes us is his ingenious plan for manu- 
facturing corroborative evidence. The 
ghost appears to Mrs. Bargrave. The story 
of the apparition is told by a “ very sober 
and understanding gentlewoman, who lives’ 
within a few doors of Mrs. Bargrave ;” 
and the character of this sober gentlewoman 
is supported by the testimony of a justice of 
peace at Maidstone, “a very intelligent 

rson.” This elaborate chain of evidence 
1s intended to divert our attention from the 
obvious circumstance that the whole story 
rests upon the authority of the anonymous 
person who tells us of the sober gentlewo- 
man. who supports Mrs. Bargrave, and is 
confirmed by the intelligent justice. Sim- 

le as the artifice appears, it is one which 
is constantly used in supernatural stories of 
the present day. One of the commonest of 
those improving legends tells how a ghost 
appeared to two officers in Canada, and 
how, subsequently, one of the officers met 
the ghost’s twin brother in London, and 
straightway exclaimed, “ You are the per- 
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son who appeared to me in Canada!” 
Many people are diverted from the weak 
part of the story by this ingenious confir- 
mation, and, in their surprise at the cohe- 
rence of the narrative, forget that the nar- 
rative itself rests upon entirely anonymous 
evidence. A chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link ; but if you show how admira- 
bly the last few are united together, half 
the world will forget to test the security of 
the equally essential parts which are kept 
out of sight. De Foe generally repeats a 
similar trick in the prefaces of his fictions. 
“Tis certain,” he says, in the Memoirs of a 
Cavalier, “no man could have given a de- 
scription of his retreat from Marston Moor 
to Rochdale, and thence over the moors to 
the North, in so apt and proper terms, un- 
less he had really travelled over the ground 
he describes,” which, indeed, is quite true, 
but by no means proves that the journey 
was made by a fugitive from that particular 
battle. He separates himself more ostenta- 
tiously from the supposititious author by 
praising his admirable manner of relating 
the memoirs, and the “ wonderful variety 6 

incidents with which they are beautified ;” 
and, with admirable impudence, assures us 
that they are written in so soldierly a style, 
that it “‘ seems impossible any but the very 
person who was igre in every action 
here related was the relater of them.” In 
the preface to Roxana, he acts, with equal 
spirit, the character of an impartial person, 
giving us the evidence on which he is him- 
self convinced of the truth of the story, as 
though he would, of all things, refrain from 
pushing us unfairly for our belief. The 
writer, he says, took the story from the 
lady’s own mouth ; he was, of course, obliged 
to disguise names and places; but was him- 
self “particularly acquainted with this 
lady’s first husband, the brewer, an1l with 
his father, and also with his bad circumstan- 
ces, and knows that first part of the story.” 
The rest we must, of course, take upon the 
lady’s own evidence, but less unwillingly as 
the first is thus corroborated. We cannot 
venture to suggest to so calm a witness that 
he has invented both the lady and the writ- 
er of her history ; and, in short, that when 
he says that A. says that B. says something, 
it is, after all, merely the anonymous “ he” 
who is speaking. In giving us his authori- 
ty for Moll Flanders, he ventures upon the 
more refined art of throwing a little dis- 
credit upon the narrator’s veracity. She 
professes to have abandoned her evil ways, 
but, as he tel's us with a kind of aside, and 
as it were cautioning us against over-incre- 
dulity, “‘ it seems ” (a phrase itself suggest- 
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ing the impartial looker-on) that in her old 
age “she was not so extraordinary a peni- 
tent as she was at first ; it seems only ” (for, 
after all, you mustn’t make too much of my 
insinuations) “ that indeed she always spoke 
with abhorrence of her former life.” So 
we are left in a qualified state of confidence, 
as if we had been talking about one of his 
patients with the wary director of a reform- 
atory. 

This last touch, which is one of De Foe’s 
favourite expedients, is most fully exempli- 
fied in the story of Mrs. Veal. The author 
affects to take us into his confidence, to 
make us privy to the pros and cons in regard 
to the veracity of Fis own characters, till 
we are quite disarmed. ‘The sober gentle 
woman vouches for Mrs. Bargrave; but 
Mrs. Bargrave is by no means allowed to 
have it all her own way. One of the ghost’s 
communications related to the disposal of a 
certainsum of 10/. a year, of which Mrs. 
Bargrave, according to her own account, 
could have known nothing, except by this 
supernatural intervention. Mrs Veal’s 
friends, however, tried to throw doubt upon 
the story of her appearance, considering 
that it was in some way disreputable for a 
decent woman to go abroad after her death. 
One of them, therefore, declared that Mrs. 
Bargrave was a liar, and that she had, in 
fact, known of the 10/. beforehand. On the 
other hand, the person who thus attacked 
Mrs. Bargrave had himself the “ reputation 
of a notorious liar.” Mr. Veal, the ghost’s 
brother, was too much of a gentleman to 
make such gross imputations. He confined 
himself to the more moderate assertion that 
Mrs. Bargrave had been crazed by a bad 
husband. He maintained that the story 
must be a mistake, because, just before her 
death, his sister had declared that she had 
nothing to dispose of. This statement, 
however, may be reconciled with the ghost’s 
remarks about the 10/., because she obvi- 
ously mentioned such a trifle merely by 
way of a token of the reality of her appear- 
ance. Mr. Veal, indeed, makes rather a 
better point by stating that a certain purse 
of: gold mentioned by the ghost was found, 
- not in the cabinet where she told Mrs. Bar- 
grave that she had placed it, but in a comb- 
box. Yet, again, Mr. Veal’s statement is 
here rather suspicious, for it is known that 
Mrs. Veal was very particular about her 
cabinet, and would not have let her gold 
out of it. We are left in some doubts by 
this conflict of evidence, although the obvi- 
ous desire of Mr. Veal to throw discredit on 
the story of his sister’s appearance rather 
inclines us to believe in Mrs. 
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story, who could have had no conceivable 
motive for inventing such a fiction. The 
argument is finally clenched by a decisive 
coincidence. The ghost wears a silk dress. 
In the course of along conversation, she 
incidentally mentioned to Mrs. Bargrave 
that this was a scoured silk, newly made up. 
When Mrs. Bargrave reported this remark- 
able circumstance to a certain Mrs. Wilson, 
“ You have certainly seen her,” exclaimed 
that lady, “for none knew but Mrs. Veal 
and myself that the gown had been 
scoured.” To this crushing piece of evi- 
dence, it seems that neither Mr. Veal nor 
the notorious liar could invent any sufli- 
cient reply. 

One can almost fancy De Foe chuckling 
as he concocted the refinements of this most 
marvellous narrative. The whole artifice, 
so far as we have traced it hitherto, is, 
indeed, of a simple kind. Lord Sunder- 
land, according to Macaulay, once ingeni- 
ously defended himself against a charge of 
treachery, by asking whether it was possi- 
ble that any man should be so base as to do 
that which he was, in fact, in the constant 
habit of doing. De Foe asks us in sub- 
stance, Is it conceivable that any man should 
tell stories so elaborate, so complex, with 
so many unnecessary details, with so many 
inclinations of evidence this way and that, 
unless the storjes are true? We instinc- 
tively answer, that it is, in fact, inconceiva- 
ble; and, even apart from avy such refine- 
ments as we have noticed, the circumstan- 
tiality of the stories is quite sufficient to 
catch an unwary critic. It is, indeed, per- 
fectly easy to tell a story which shail be 
mistaken for a bond fide narrative, if only 
we are indifferent to such considerations 
as making it interesting or artistically satis- 
factory. We may pledge our words that 
the following narrative is false from begin- 
ning to end; and yet, if any of our readers 
read it in a newspaper, or heard it told 
vivd voce, they would probably receive it 
without hesitation: “ On the 8th of Janu- 
ary last we were on down the Strand. 
Just before us was an old woman, in a red 
shawl, and with a large umbrella. We had 
not time to remark the other details of her 
dress. Just as she stepped upon the cross- 
ing where Craven Street joins the Strand, 
a hansom cab, driven by a man with large 
black whiskers, whose number began with 
the figures 118, came up Craven Street at 
a rate of eight miles an hour, and not ob- 
serving the old woman” —— but it is un- 
necessary to continue the narrative. It is 
a curious and interesting experiment, from 
which, on moral grounds, we must, of 
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course, dissuade our readers, to try what 
may be called the force of conviction which 
belongs to bare assertion. Tell a large 
company that the Emperor Napoleon has 
landed with 100,000 men at Dover; or that 
a heavy dining-room table has risen into 
the air without being touched, and rapped 
out a lively tune against the chandelier, 
and the odds are that half of them will 
believe you. Indeed, so simple are man- 
kind, in spite of many newspapers, that 
most people will take a thing as gospel 
truth, a on the score of having read it 
in print. e cannot, then, take the mere 
fact of producing a truthful narrative as, 
of itself, very remarkable; if the story is 
not too obviously moulded so as to produce 
a given result, or is enforced with a suffi- 
cient number of irrelevant details, the feat, 
such as it is, may be pretty certainly per- 
formed. Sometimes, indeed, De Foe seems 
to overreach himself. Colonel Jack, at the 
end of a long career, tells us how one of 
his boyish companions stole certain articles 
at a fair, and gives us the list, of which 
’ this is a part: — “ 5thly, a silver box, with 
7s. in small silver; 6, a pocket-handker- 
chief; 7, another ; 8, a jointed baby, and a 
little looking-glass.” The affectation of 
extreme precision, especially in the charm- 
ing item “ another,” destroys the perspec- 
tive of the story. We are listening to a 
contemporary, not to an old man giving us 
his fading recollections of a disreputable 
childhood. 

The peculiar merit, then, of De Foe must 
be sought in something more than the cir- 
cumstantial nature of his lying, or even 
the ingenious artifices by which he con- 
trives to corroborate his own narrative. 
These, indeed, show the pleasure which he 
took in simulating truth; and, he may 
very probably have attached undue im- 
portance to this talent in the infancy of 
novel-writing, as in the infancy of painting 
it was held for the greatest of triumphs 
when birds came and pecked at the grapes 
in a picture. That this power rested upon 
something more than a bit of literary trick- 
ery, may be inferred from De Foe's fate in 
another department of authorship. Of his 
remarkable political writings, this is not 
the place to speak, although it might be 
interesting to trace in them some of the 
same qualities, especially the strong ver- 
nacular style, running at times into diffuse- 
ness and over-asseveration, which is so con- 
spicuous in his novels. It seems, however, 


to be a more — indication of his pecu- 
liar cast of talent, that he twice got into 
trouble for a device exactly analogous to 
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that which he afterwards practised in 
fiction. On both occasions he was punished 
for assuming a character for purposes of 
mystification. In the latest instance, it is 
seen, the pamphlet called What if the Pre- 
tender Comes ? ,was written in such obvious 
irony, that the mistake of his intentions 
must have been wilful. The other, and 
better known performance, The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters, seems really to 
have imposed upon his readers. The case 
is much as if Mr. Bright should have been 
prosecuted, first, for having assumed the 
character of a follower of Dr. Pusey, and 
secondly, for having assumed that of a sup- 
porter of Lord Derby; and we must sup- 
pose that he had, in the first case at least, 
put on the mask so successfully that the 
genuine High Churchmen were fairly taken 
in, and were only roused from their delu- 
sion by discovering the fearful scrape into 
which their false guide had led them. It is 
difficult in these days of toleration to 
imagine that any one can have taken the 
violent suggestions of the Shortest Way as 
put forward seriously. To those who 
might say that persecuting the Dissenters 
was cruel, says De Foe, “I answer, ’tis 
cruelty to kill a snake ora toad in cold 
blood, but the poison of their nature makes 
it a charity to our neighbours to destroy 
those creatures, not for any personal in- 
jury received, but for prevention. : 

rpents, toads, and vipers, &c., are 
noxious to the body, and poison the sensi- 
tive life: these poison the soul, corrupt our 
posterity, ensnare our children, destroy the 
vital of our happiness, our future felicity, 
and contaminate the whole mass.” And he 
concludes, “ Alas, the Church of England! 
What with popery on the one hand, and 
schismatics on the other, how has she been 
crucified between two thieves! Now /et us 
crucify the thieves! Let her foundations be 
established upon the destruction of her 
enemies: the doors of mercy being always 
open to the returning part of the deluded 
people; let the obstinate be ruled with a 
rod of iron!” It gives a pleasant impres- 
sion of the spirit of the times, to remember 
that this could be taken for a genuine ut- 
terance of orthodoxy: that De Foe was 
imprisoned and pilloried, and had to write 
a serious protestation that it was only a 
joke, and that he meant to expose the 
nonjuring patty by putting their secret 
wishes into plain English. ‘ ’Tis hard,” he 
—, * that this should not be perceived by 
all the town ; that not one man can see it, 
either Churchman or Dissenter.” It cer- 
tainly was very hard ; but a perusal of the 
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whole pamphlet may make it a degree 
more intelligible. De Foe’s irony is not so 
keen or vivacious as the irony of Swift: 
The Shortest Way with the Dissenters does 
not sparkle with such brilliant hits as, for 
example, the argument against abolishing 
Christianity ; as indeed the irony is alto- 
gether less delicate and ingenious; nor 
does it run into such extravagance of' bitter 
humour as the proposal for converting 
Irish babies into food. Compared with 
such masterpieces of art, there is a certain 
coarseness of texture about De Foe’s work ; 
he wields a heavier and clumsier weapon, 
approaching more nearly to the bludgeon 
than the rapier. But, on the other hand, 
the ironical intentien is better concealed. 
The Shortest Way begins with a compara- 
tive gravity to throw us off our guard ; the 
author is not afraid of imitating a little of 
the du!ness of his supposed antagonists, and 
repeats with all imaginable seriousness the 
very taunts which a High Church bigot 
would in fact have used; it was not a 
sound defence of persecution to say that 
the Dissenters had been cruel when they 
had the upper hand, and that penalties im- 
posed upon them were merely retaliation 
for injuries suffered under Cromwell and 
from Scotch Presbyterians ; but it was one 
of those topics upon which a hot-headed 
persecutor would naturally dwell, though 

e Foe gives him rather more forcible 
language than he would be likely to possess. 
It is only towards the end that the ironical 
purpose crops out in, as we should have 
thought, an unmistakeable manner. The 
difficulty in using your opponents’ argu- 
ment so as to exhibit their absurdity is, 
that most people are too impatient to bring 
out the ludicrous side. The caricature is 
too palpable, and invites ridicule too osten- 
tatiously. An impatient man soon frets 
under the mask, and betrays his real 
strangeness in the hostile camp. 

Here, then, we find a certain quality of 
De Foe’s intellect which we hope it is not 
too fanciful to trace in his fictions. He 
was one of those men in whom the emo- 
tions, so to speak, lie rather far from the 
understanding. Amongst the political writ- 
ers of that age he was, on the whole, dis- 
tinguished for good temper and an absence 
of violence. He reminds us in this, as in 
certain other aspects, of Mr. Cobden: for 
example, in his free-trade tendencies, his 
dislike to unnecessary war, and to the cant 
of unreasoning patriotism. Although a 
party man, he was by no means a man to 
swallow the whole party platform. He 
walked on his own legs, and was not afraid 
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to be called a deserter by more thorough- 
going partisans. The principles which he 
most ardently supported were those of’ re- 
ligious toleration and hatred to every form 
of arbitrary power. Now the intellectual 
groundwork upon which such a character 
1s formed has certain conspicuous merits, 
along with certain undeniable weaknesses. 
Amongst the first may be reckoned that 
strong grasp of facts,— which was devel- 
oped to an almost disproportionate degree 
in De Foe,—a resolution to see things as 
they are, without the gloss which is con- 
tracted from strong party sentiment. He 
was one of those men of vigorous common- 
sense who like to have everything down 
plainly and distinctly in good unmistakeable 
black and white, and enjoy a voracious ap- 
petite for facts and figures. He was, there- 
fore, able — within the limits of his vision — 
to see things from both sides, and to take 
his adversaries’ opinions as calmly as his 
own, so long, at least, as they dealt with the 
class of considerations with which he was 
accustomed to deal; for, indeed, there are 
certain regions of discussion to which we 
cannot be borne on the wings of statistics, 
or even of common sense. And this, the 
weak side of his intellect, is equally unmis- 
takeable. The matter-of-fact man may be 
compared to one who suffers from colour- 
blindness. Perhaps he may have a power 
of penetrating, and even microscopic vision ; 
but he sees everything in his favourite black 
and white or gray, and loses all the delights 
of gorgeous, though it may be deceptive, 
colouring. ' The poet wishes for the power 
of seeing. ourselves as others see us. We 
would rather wish for the occasional power 
of seeing the world as others see it — for 
the liberty to take a glance through the 
mental camera of some of our great writ- 
ers. One man sees everyghing in the for- 
cible light and shade of Rembrandt: a few 
heroes stand out conspicuously as a focus of 
brilliancy, from a background of imperfect- 
ly defined shadows, clustering round the 
centres in strange but picturesque confu- 
sion. To another, every fizure is full of in- 
terest, with singular contrasts and sharply 
defined features; the whole effect is some- 
what spoilt by*the want of perspective and 
the perpetual sparkle and glitter ; yet when 
we fix our attention upon any special part, 
it attracts us by its undeniable vivacity and 
vitality. To a third, again, the individual 
figures become dimmer, but he sees a slow 
and majestic procession of shapes imper- 
ceptibly developing into some harmonious 
whole. Men profess to reach their philo- 
sophical con«lusions by some process of log- 
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ic; but the imagination is the faculty which 
furnishes the raw material upon which the 
logic is employed, and, unconsciously to its 
owners, determines, for the most part, the 
shape into which their theories will be 
moulded. Now De Foe was above the or- 
dinary standard, in so far as he did not, like 
most of us, see things merely as a blurred 
and inextricable chaos; but he was below 
the great writers to whom we have alluded 
in the comparative coldness and dry pre- 
cision of his mental vision. To him the 
world was a vast picture, from which all con- 
fusion was banished ; everything was defi- 
nite, clear, and precise as in a photograph ; as 
in a photograph, too, everything could be 
accurately measured, and the result stated 
in figures ; by the same parallel, there was 
a want of perspective, so far as the most 
distant objects were as precisely given as 
the nearest; and yet, further, there was 
the same absence of the colouring which is 
caused in natural objects by light and heat, 
and in mental pictures by the fire of imagi- 
native passion. The result is a product 
which is to Fielding or Scott what a portrait 
by a first-rate photographer is to one by 
Vandyke or Reynolds, though, perhaps, the 
gd qualifications which go to make a 

e Foe are as rare as those which form 
the more elevated artist. 

To illustrate this a little more in detail, 
one curious proof of the want of the pas- 
sionate element in De Foe’s novels is the 
singular calmness with which he describes 
his villains. He always looks at the matter 
in a purely business-like point of view. It 
is very wrong to steal, or break any of the 
commandments: partly because the chances 
are that it won’t pay, and partly also be- 
cause the devil—of whose position in De 
Foe’s imagination we shall presently have to 
speak — will doubtless get hold of you in 
time. But a viflain in De Foe is extremely 
like a virtuous person, only that, so to speak, 
he has unluckily backed the losing side. 
Thus, for example, Colonel Jack is a thief 
from his youth up; Moll Flanders is a thief, 
and worse; Roxana is a highly immoral 
lady, and is under some suspicion of a most 
detestable murder; and Captain Singleton 
is a pirate of the genuine buccaneering 
school. Yet we should really doubt, but for 
their own confessions, whether they have 
villany enough among them to furnish an 
average pickpocket.. Roxana occasionally 
talks about a Pell within, and even has un- 

leasant dreams concerning “ apparitions of 
evils and monsters, of falling into gulphs, 
and from off high and steep precipices.” 
She has, we may add, excellent reasons for 
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her discomfort. Still, in spite of a very er- 
roneous course of practice, her moral tone 
is all that can be desired. She discourses 
about the importance of keeping to the 
paths of virtue with the most exemplary 
punctuality, though she does not find them 
convenient for her own personal use. Colo- 
nel Jack is a young Arab of the streets — 
as it is fashionable to call them now-a-days 
—sleeping in the ashes of a glasshouse by 
night, and consorting with thieves by day. 
Still the exemplary nature of his sentiments 
would go far to establish Lord Palmerston’s 
rather heterodox theory of the innate good- 
ness of man. He talks like a book from his 
earliest infancy. He once forgets himself 
so far as to rob a couple of poor women on 
the highway instead of siden rich men’s 
pockets; but his conscience pricks him so 
much that he cannot rest till he has restored 
the money. Captain Singleton is a still 
more striking case: he is a pirate by trade, 
but with a strong resemblance to the ordi- 
nary British merchant in his. habits of 
thought. . He ultimately retires from a busi- 
ness in which the risks are too great for his 
taste, marries, and settles down quietly on 
his savings. There is a certain Quaker who 
joins his ship, really as a volunteer, but un- 
der a show of compulsion, in order to avoid 
the possible inconveniences of a capture. 
The Quaker always advises him in his diffi- 
culties in such a way as to avoid responsibil- 
ity. When they are in action with a Por- 
tuguese man-of-war, for example, the Qua- 
ker sees a chance of boarding, and coming 
up to Singleton, says very calmly, “ Friend, 
what dost thou mean? why dost thou not 
visit thy neighbour in the ship, the door be- 
ing open for thee?” This ingenious gen- 
tleman always preserves as much humanity 
as is compatible with his peculiar position, 
and even prevents certain negroes being 
tortured into confession, on the unanswera- 
ble ground, that as neither party understands 
a word of the other’s language, the confession 
will not be to much purpose. “Jt is no 
compliment to my moderation,” says Single- 
ton, “to say, I was convinced by those rea- 
sons ; and yet we had all much ado to keep 
our second lieutenant from murdering some 
of them to make them tell.” 

Now this humane pirate takes up pretty 
much the position which De Foe’s villains 
generally occupy in good earnest. The 
do very objectionable things; but they al- 
ways speak like steady, respectable English- 
men, with an eye to the main chance. It is 


true that there is nothing more difficult than 
to make a villain tell his own story natu- 
rally; in a way, that is, so as to show at 
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once the badness of the motive and the ex- 
cuse by which the actor reconciles it to his 
own mind. By far the finest example we 
can recollect is in that wonderful novel, 
Barry Lyndon, which, in extraordinary di- 
rectness and power of realization, very 
much reminds us of De Foe’s writing. In 
dramatic force, however, it is infinitely supe- 
rior. Thackeray enables us to realize the 
singular moral confusion of his odious hero. 
De Foe is entirely deficient in this capacity 
of appreciating a character different from his 
own. His actors are merely so many repe- 
titions of himself placed under different cir- 
cumstances, and committing crimes in the 
way of business as De Foe might himself have 
carried out a commercial transaction. From 
the outside they are perfect; they are evi- 
dently copied from the life; and Captain 
Singleton is himself a repetition of the cel- 
ebrated Captain Kidd, who indeed is men- 
tioned in the novel. But of the state of 
mind which leads a man to be a pirate, and 
of the effects which it produces upon his 
morals, De Foe has either no notion, or is, 
at least, totally incapable of giving us a 
representation. All which goes . the name 
of psychological analysis in modern fiction is 
totally alien to his art. He could, as we 
have said, show such dramatic power as may 
be implied in transporting himself to a dif- 
ferent position, and looking at matters even 
from his adversary’s point of view; but of 
the further power of appreciating his adver- 
sary’s character, he shows not the slightest 
trace. 

In short, to use another of the technical 
terms of modern criticism, his stories are en- 
tirely objective. He looks at his actors 
from the outside, and gives us with wonder- 
ful minuteness all the details of their lives ; 
but he never seems to remember that within 
the mechanism whose working ‘he describes 
there is a soul very different from that of 
Daniel De Foe. Rather, he seems to see in 
mankind nothing but so many million Daniel 
De Foes, in all sorts of postures, and thrown 
into every variety of difliculty, but the stuff 
of which they are composed is identical with 
that which he buttons into his own coat ; 
there is variety of form, but no colouring, 
in his pictures of life. 

We may ask again, therefore, what is the 
source of De Foe’s power? He 
1as little or no dramatic power, in the high- 
er sense of the word, which implies sympa- 
thy with many characters and varying 
tones of mind. If he had written Henry 
IV., Falstaff, and Hotspur, and Prince Hal 
would all have been as like each other as 
are generally the first and second murderer. 
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Nor is the mere fact that he tells a story 
with a strange appearance of veracity suffi- 
cient ; for, as we flatter ourselves that we 
have sufficiently shown in the little anec- 
dote which we ventured to extemporise, a 
story may be truth-like and yet deadly dull. 
Indeed, no candid critic can deny that this 
is the case with some of De Foe’s narra- 
tives; as, for example, the latter part of 
Colonel Jack, where the details of manage- 
ment of a plantation in Virginia are suf- 
ficiently uninteresting, in spite of minute fi- 
nancial details about figures. One device, 
which he occasionally employs with great 
force, suggests an occasional source of in- 
terest. It is generally reckoned as one of 
his most skilful tricks that in telling a stor 

he cunningly leaves a few stray ends, which 
are never taken up. Such is the  well- 
known incident of Xury, in Rodinson Cru- 
soe. This contrivance undoubtedly gives 
am appearance of authenticity, by increas- 
ing the resemblance to real narratives; it 
is like the trick of artificially roughening a 
stone after it has been fixed into a build- 
ing to give it the appearance of being fresh 
from the quarry. e Foe, however, fre- 
quently extracts a more valuable piece of 
service from these loose ends; they enable 
him to employ the element of mystery, in 
which he is otherwise too deficient. Per- 
haps the most forcible situation in De Foe 
is that which occurs at the original conclu- 
sion of Roxana, and which was subsequent- 
ly damaged by an inferior addition, appar- 
ently by another hand. Roxana, after a 
life of wickedness, is at last married to a 
substantial merchant. She has saved, from 
the wages of sin, the convenient sum of 
2,056/. a year, secured upon excellent mort- 
gages. Her husband has 17,000/. in cash, 
after deducting a “black article of 8,000 
pistoles,” due on account of a certain law- 
suit in Paris, and 1,320/. a year in rent. 
There is a satisfaction about these definite 
sums which we seldom receive from the 
vague assertions of modern novelists. Un- 
luckily, a girl turns up at this moment who 
shows great curiosity about Roxana’s histo- 
ry. It soon becomes evident that she is, in 
fact, Roxana’s daughter by a former and 
long since deserted husband; but she can- 
not be acknowledged without a revelation 
of her mother’s subsequently most disrep- 
utable conduct. Now Roxana has a de- 
voted maid, who threatens to get rid, by 
fair means or foul, of this importunate 
daughter. Once she fails in her design, 
but confesses to her mistress that, if neces- 
sary, she will commit the murder. Roxana 
professes to be terribly shocked, but yet has 
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a desire to be relieved at almést any price 
from her tornientor. The maid thereupon 
disappears again; soon afterwards the 
daughter disappears too; and Roxana is left 
in terrible doubt, tormented by the oppos- 
ing anxieties that her maid may have mur- 
dered her daughter, or that her daughter 
may have escaped and revealed the moth- 
er’s true character. Here is a telling sit- 
uation for a sensation novelist; and the mi- 
nuteness with which the story is worked 
out, whilst we are kept in suspense, de- 
serves far more praise than most sensation 
novelists can claim; to say nothing of the 
increased effect due to apparent veracity, 
in which certainly few sensation novelists 
can even venture a distant competition. 
The end of the story differs still more wide- 
ly from modern art. Roxana has to go 
abroad with her husband, still in a state of 
doubt. Her maid after a time joins her; 
but gives no intimation as to the fate of the 
daughter; and the story concludes by a 
simple statement that Roxana afterwards 
fell into well-deserved misery. There’ is 
something more impressive, as well as more 
natural, about the mystery in which the 
crime is left, than in the most effective so- 
lution that could have been contrived; and 
we devoutly hold that the addition, in 
which the story is feebly cleared up, is a 
miserable forgery. 

Another instance on a smaller scale of 
the effective employment of judicious si- 
lence, is an incident in Captain Singleton. 
The Quaker of our acquaintance meets with 
a Japanese priest who speaks a few words 
of English, and explains that he has learnt 
it from thirteen Englishmen, the only rem- 
nant of thirty-two who had been wrecked 
on the coast of Japan. To confirm his sto- 
ry, he produces a bit of paper on which is 
written, in plain English words,—“ We 
came from Greenland and from the North 
Pole.” Here are claimants for the discov- 
ery of a North-West Passage, and anticipa- 
tors of Captain Sherard Osborn, of whom 
we would gladly hear more. Unluckily, 
when Captain Singleton comes to the place 
where his Quaker had met the priest, the 
ship in which he was sailing had departed ; 
and this put an end to an inquiry, and _per- 
haps“ may have disappointed mankind of 
one of the most noble discoveries that ever 
was made or will again be made, in the 
world, for the good of mankind in general; 
but so much for that.” 

In these two fragments, which illustrate 
a very common device of De Foe’s, we 
come across two elements of positive power 
over our imaginations. First, we have the 
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obvious power excited by an apparent 
truthfulness, when the story is intrinsically 
a good one. Of this we shall speak present- 
ly. Secondly, we have a specimen of De 
‘oe’s peculiar use of the mysterious. And 
this deserves a somewlhiat fuller examina- 
tion. We might, in one sense, count it as 
a fault in De Foe’s method that he is gener- 
ally too anxious to set everything before us 
in broad daylight ; there is too little of the 
thoughts and emotions which inhabit the 
twilight of the mind; of those dim half-seen 
forms which exercise the strongest influence 
upon the imagination, and are the most 
tempting subjects for the poet’s art. De 
Foe, in truth, was little enough of a poet. 
Sometimes by mere force of terse idiomatic 
language he rises into real poetry, as it was 
understood in the days when Pope and 
Dryden were our lawgivers. It is often 
really vigorous. The well-known verses, — 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
‘The devil always builds a chapel there, — 


which begin the True-born Englishman, or 
the really fine lines which occur in the 
Hymn to the Pillory, that “ Hieroglyphic 
State machine, contrived to punish faney 
in,” and ending, — 


Tell them that placed him here, 
They’re scandals to the times, 
Are at a loss to find his guilt, 
And can't commit his crimes, — 


may stand for specimens of his best manner. 
Frequently he degenerates into the merest 
doggerel, e.g.,— 


No man was ever yet so void of sense, 

As to debate the right of self-defence, 

A principle'so grafted in the mind, 

Witb nature born, and does like nature bind ; 
Twisted with reason, and with nature too, 
As neither one nor t’other can undo, — 


which is scarcely a happy specimen of the 
difficult art of reasoning in verse. His verse 
is at best vigorous epigrammatic writing, 
such as would now be converted into lead- 
ing articles, twisted with more or less vio- 
lence into rhyme. And yet there is a poeti- 
cal side to his mind, or at least a suscepti- 
bility to poetical impressions of a certain or- 
der. And as a novelist is on the border-line 
between poetry and prose, and novels should 
be as it were prose saturated with poetry, 
we may expect to come in this direction 
upon the secret of De Foe’s power. Al- 
though, as we have said, De Foe for the 
most part deals with good tangible subjects 
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which he can weigh and measure and re- 
duce to moidores and pistoles, the mysteri- 
ous has a very strong though peculiar at- 
traction for him. It seems indeed, to speak 
paradoxically, that the two qualities are con- 
nected. He was urged by a restless curiosi- 
ty to get away from this commonplace world, 
and reduce the unknown regions beyond to 
scale and measure. The centre of Africa, 
the wilds of Siberia, and even more distinct- 
ly the world of spirits, had wonderful charms 
for him. Nothing would have given him 
greater pleasure than to determine the ex- 
act number of the fallen angels and the date 
of their calamity. In the History of the 
Devil he touches, with a singular kind of hu- 
morous gravity, upon several of these ques- 
tions, and seems to apologize for his limited 
information. “Several things,” he says, 
“ have been suggested to set us a-caleulating 
the number of this frightful throng of devils 
who, with Satan the master-devil, was thus 
cast out of heaven.” He declines the task, 
though he quotes with a certain pleasure the 
result obtained by a grave calculator, who 
found that in the first line of Satan’s army 
there were a thousand times a hundred thou- 
sand million devils, and more in the other 
two. He gives a kind of arithmetical meas- 
ure of the decline of the devil’s power by 
pointing out that “he who was once equal 
to the angel who killed eighty thousand men 
in one night, is not able now, without a new 
commission, to take away the life of one 
Job.” He is filled with curiosity as to the 
proceedings of the first parliament (p——t 
as he delicately puts it) of devils; he regrets 
that as he was not personally present in that 
“ black divan ” —at least, not that he can 
remember, for who can account for his pre- 
existent state ? — he cannot say what hap- 
pened; but he adds, “ If [ had as much per- 
sonal acquaintance with the devil as would 
admit it, and could depend upon the truth 
of what answer he would give me, the first 
question would be, what measures they 
(the devils) resolved on at their first assem- 
bly ?” and the second, how they employed 
the time between their fall and the creation 
of the man? Here we see the instinct of the 
politician ; and we may add that De Foe is 
thoroughly dissatisfied with Milton’s state- 
ments upon this point, though admiring his 
genius ; and goes so far as to write certain 


‘verses intended as a correction of, or inter- 


polation into, Paradise Lost. 

Mr. Ruskin, in comparing Milton’s Satan 
with Dante’s, somewhere remarks that the 
vagueness of Milton, as compared with the 
accurate measurements given by Dante, is 
so far a proof of less activity of the imagina- 





tive faculty. It is easier to leave the devil’s 
stature uncertain, than to say that he was 
eighteen feet high. Without disputing the 
proposition as Mr. Ruskin puts it, we fancy 
that he would scarcely take De Foe’s poetry 
as an improvement in dignity upon Milton’s. 
We may, perhaps, guess at its merits from 
this fragment of a speech in prose, addressed 
to Adam by Eve. “ What ails the sot?” 
says the new termagant. ‘“ What are you 
afraid of? . . . Take it, you fool, and eat. 
.. . Take it, I say, or I will go and cut down 
the tree, and you shall never eat any of it 
at all; and you shall still be a fool, and be 
governed by your wife forever.” This, and 
much more gross buffoonery of the same 
kind, is apparently intended to recommend 
certain sound moral aphorisms to the vulgar ; 
but the cool arithmetical method by which 
De Foe investigates the history of the devil, 
his anxiety to pick up gossip about him, and 
the view which he takes of him as a very 
acute and unscrupulous politician — thoug 
impartially vindicating him from some of 
Mr. Milton’s aspersions — is extremely char- 
acteristic. 

If we may measure the imaginative power 
of great poets by the relative merits of their 
conceptions of Satan, we might find a hum- 
bler gauge for inferior capacities in the pow- 
er of summoning awe-inspiring ghosts. The 
difficulty of the feat is extreme. Your 
ghost, as Bottom would have said, is a very 
fearful wild-fowl to bring upon the stage. 
He must be handled delicately, or he is 
spoilt. Amongst living novelists of emi- 
nence, Lord Lytton is, so far as we remem- 
ber, the only one who has boldly dealt with 
the supernatural. Scott performs the feat 
with admirable delicacy. The apparition 
of the old woman in the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, and the terrible spectre of the “ Bo- 
dach Glas,” which appears to Fergus M‘Ivor 
in Waverley, are most effective ghosts. They 
are so skilfully introduced as not to shock 
our belief, and yet they are more awful 
beings than the most terrible creations of 
the raw head and bloody bones school of 
fiction. 

Amongst this school we fear that De Foe 
must, on the whole, be reckoned. We have 
already made acquaintance with Mrs. Veal, 
who, in her ghostly condition, talks for an 
hour and three-quarters with a gossip over a 
cup of tea; who, indeed, so far forgets her 
ghostly condition as to ask for a cup of the 
said tea, and only evades the consequences 
of her blunder by one of those rather awk- 
ward excuses which we all sometimes 

ractise in society ; and who, in short, is the 
least ethereal spirit that was ever met with 
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outside a table. De Foe’s extraordinary 
love for supernatural stories of the gossiping 
variety found vent in A History of Appari- 
tions, and his System of Magic. The position 
which he takes up is a kind of modified ra- 
tionalism. He believes that there are genu- 
ine apparitions which personate our dead 
friends, and give us exceilent pieces of 
advice on occasion ; but he refuses to believe 
that the spirits can appear themselves, on 
account “of the many strange inconve- 
niences and ill consequences which would 
happen if the souls of men and women, un- 
embodied and departed, were at liberty to 
visit the earth.” De Foe is evidently as fa- 
miliar with the habits of spirits generally as 
of the devil. In that case, for example, the 
feuds of families would never die, for the in- 
jured ~— would be always coming back 
to right himself. He proceeds upon this 
principle to account, for many apparitions, 
as, for example, one which appeared in the 
likeness of a certain J. O. of the period, and 
strongly recommended his widow to reduce 
her expenses. He won’t believe that the 
Virgin appeared to St. Francis, because all 
stories of that kind are mere impostures of 
the priests ; but he thinks it very likely that 
he was haunted by the devil, who may have 
sometimes taken the Virgin’s shape. In the 
History of Witchcraft, De Foe tells us how, 
as he was once riding in the country, he met 
a man on the way to inquire of a certain 
wizard. De Foe, according to his account, 
which may or may not be intended as au- 
thentic, waited the whole of the next day at 
a public-house in a country-town, in order to 
hear the result of the inquiry ; and had long 
conversations, reported in his usual style, 
with infinite “ says he’s” and “says I’s,” in 
which he tried to prove that the wizard was 
an impostor. This lets us into the secret of 
many of De Foe’s apparitions. They are 
the ghosts that frighten villagers as they 
cross commons late at night, or that rattle 
chains and display lights in haunted houses. 
Sometimes they have vexed knavish attor- 
neys by discovering long-hidden deeds. 
Sometimes they have enticed highwaymen 
into dark corners of woods, and there the 
wretched highwayman finds in their bags (for 
ghosts of this breed have good substantial lug- 
gage) nothing but a halter and a bit of silver 
(value exactly 13$d.) to pay the hangman. 
When they turn to the owner, he has van- 
ished. Occasionally, they are the legends 
told by some ns traveller from distant 
lands — probably, genuine superstitions in 


their origin, but amplified by tradition into 
marvellous exactitude of detail, and gar- 
nished with long gossiping conversations. 
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Such a ghost, which, on the whole, is our 
favourite, is the mysterious Owke Mouraski. 
This being, whether devil or good spirit no 
man knows, accompanied a traveller for four 
years through the steppes of Russia, and 
across Norway, Turkey, and various other 
countries. On the march, he was always 
seen a mile to the left of the party, keeping 
parallel with them, in glorious indifference 
to roads. He crossed rivers without bridges, 
and the sea without ships. Everywhere, in 
the wild countries, he was known by name 
and dreaded ; for, if he entered a house, some 
one would die there within the year. Yet 
he was good to the traveller, going so far, 
indeed, on one occasion, as to lend him a 
horse, and frequently treating him to good 
advice. Towards the end of the journey, 
Owke Mouraski informed his companion that 
he was “ the inhabitant of an invisible re- 
gion,” and afterwards became very familiar 
with him—the traveller, indeed, would 
never believe that his friend was a devil, a 
scepticism of which De Foe doubtfully ap- 
proves. The story, however, must be true, 
because, as De Foe says, he saw it in manu- 
script many years ago; and certainly Owke 
is of a superior order to most of the pot-house 
ghosts. ' 

De Foe, doubtless, had an insatiable ap- 
petite for legends of this kind, talked about 
them with infinite zest in innumerable gos- 
sips, and probably smoked pipes and con- 
sumed ale in abundance during the process. 
The ghosts are the substantial creations of the 
popular fancy, which no longer nourished it- 
self upon a genuine faith in a more lofty or- 
der of spiritual beings. It is superstition 
become gross and vulgar before it disappears 
for ever. Romance and poetry have pretty 
well departed from them as from the witches 
of the period, who are little better than 
those who still linger in our country villages 
and fill corners of newspapers headed, “ Su- 
perstition in the nineteenth century.” In 
his novels, De Foe’s tnstinct for probability 
generally enables him to employ the mar- 
vellous moderately, and, therefore, effec- 
tively ; he is specially given to dreams ; they 
are generally verified just enough to leave 
us the choice of credulity or scepticism, and 
are in excellent keeping with the supposed 
narrator. Roxana tells us how one morning 
she suddenly sees her lover’s face as though 
it were a death’s-head, and his clothes cov- 
ered with blood. In the evening the lover 
is murdered. One of Moll Flanders’ hus- 
bands hears her call him at a distance of 
many miles — a superstition, by the way, in 
which Boswell, if not Johnson, fully believed. 
De Foe shows his usual skill in sometimes 
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making the visions or omens fail of a too 
close fulfilment, as in the excellent dream 
where Robinson Crusoe hears Friday’s 
father tell him of the sailors’ attempt to mur- 
der the Spaniards: no part of the dream, as 
he says, is specifically true, though it has a 
general truth; and hence we may, at our 
choice, suppose it to have been supernatural, 
or to be merely a natural result of Crusoe’s 
anxiety. This region of the marvellous, 
however, only affects De Foe’s novels in a 
subordinate degree. The Owke Mouraski 
suggests another field in which a lover of the 
mysterious could then find room for his ima- 
gination. The world still presented a bound- 
less wilderness of untravelled land. Mapped 
and explored territory was still a bright 
spot surrounded by chaotic darkness, instead 
of the two being in the reverse proportions. 
Geographers might fill up huge tracts by 
writing “here is much gold,” or putting 
“elephants instead of towns.” De Foe’s 
gossiping acquaintance, when they were 
tired of ghosts, could tell of strange adven- 
tures in wild seas, where merchantmen fol- 
lowed a narrow track, exposed to the assaults 
of pirates ; or of long journeys over endless 
steppes in the days when travelling was trav- 
elling indeed ; when distances were reckoned 
by months, and men might expect to meet 
undiscovered tribes and monsters’ unimag- 
ined by natural historians. Doubtless he had 
listened greedily to the stories of seafaring 
men and merchants from the Gold Coast or 
the East. Captain Singleton, toomit Robin- 
son Crusoe for the present, shows the form into 
which these stories moulded themselves in 
his mind. Singleton, besides his other ex- 
pioits, anticipated Livingstone in crossing 
Africa from sea to sea. 

One of De Foe’s biographers rather un- 
necessarily admires the marvellous way in 
which his imaginary descriptions have been 
confirmed by later travellers. And it is 
true that Singleton found two. great lakes, 
which may, if we please, be identified with 
those of recent discoverers. His other 
guesses are not surprising. As a specimen 
of the mode in which he filled up the un- 
known space we may mention that he covers 
the desert “ with a kind of thick moss of a 
blackish dead colour,” which is not a very 
impressive phenomenon. It is in the matter 
of wild beasts, however, that he comes out 
strongest. Their camp is in one place sur- 
rounded by “innumerable numbers of dev- 
ilish creatures.” These creatures were as 
“thick as a drove of bullocks coming to a 
fair,” so that they could not fire without hit- 
ting some; in fact, a volley brought down 
three tigers and two wolves, besides one 
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creature “ of an ill-gendered kind, between 
a tiger and a leopard.” Before long they 
meet an “ugly, venomous, deformed kind 
of asnake or serpent,” which had “a hellish, 
ugly, deformed look and voice ;” indeed, 
they would have recognised in it the being 
who most haunted De Foe’s imaginary world 
— the devil—except that they could not 
think what business the devil could have 
where there were no people. The fauna of 
this country, besides innumerable lions, ti- 
gers, leopards, and eléphants, comprised 
“ living creatures as big as calves, but not 
of that kind,” and creatures between a buf- 
falo and a deer, which resembled neither 
they had no horns, but legs like a cow, with 
a fine head and neck, like a deer. The 
“ j]l-gendered ” beast is an admirable speci- 
men of De Foe’s workmanship. It shows 
his moderation under most tempting circum- 
stances. No dog-headed men, no men with 
eyes in their breasts, or feet that serve as 
umbrellas, will suit him. He must have 
something new, and yet probable; and he 
hits upon avery serviceable animal in this 
mixture between a tiger and a leopard. 
Surely no one could refuse to honour such a 
moderate draft upon his imagination. In 
short, De Foe, even in the wildest of regions, 
where his pencil might have full play, sticks 
closely to the common-place, and will not 
venture beyond the regions of the easily 
conceivable. 

The final element in which De Foe’s cu- 
riosity might find a congenial food consisted 
of the stories floating about contemporary 
affairs. He had talked with men who had 
fought in the Great Rebellion, or even in 
the old German wars. He had himself been 
out with Monmouth, and taken part in the 
fight at Sedgemoor. Doubtless that small 
experience of actual warfare gave additional 
vivacity to his descriptions of battles, and 
was useful to him, as Gibbon declares that 
his service with the militia was of some as- 
sistance in describing armies of a very dif- 
ferent kind. There is a period in history 
which has a peculiar interest for all of us. 
It is that which lies upon the border-land 
between the past and present; which has 
gathered some romance from the lapse of 
time, and yet is not so far off but that we 
may have seen some of the actors, and can 
distinctly realize the scenes in which they 
took part. Such to the present generation 
is the era of the Revolutionary Wars. 
“ Old men still creep among us” who lived 
through that period of peril and excitement, 
and yet we are far enough removed from 
them to fancy that there were giants in 
those days. It is of this source of interest 
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that Scott availed himself in Waverley; or, 
"Tis Sixty Years Since. That date just 
fixes the time after which the epoch must be 
handed over to the historical novelist; when 
few even of the greatest novelists have suffi- 
cient imaginative fire to burn up the anti- 

uarian dust that has accumulated. When 

e Foe wrote his novels the battles of the 

reat Civil War and the calamities of the 

lague were passing through this phase ; 
and to them we owe two of his most inter- 
esting books, the Memoirs of a Cavalier and 
the History of the Plaque. 

To resume then: we have now arrived at 
some estimate of De Foe’s peculiar power. 
He was a shrewd and most energetic politi- 
cian, of very high rank amongst the second 
order, though never distinctly passing into 
the first rank. His writings have not the 
exalted merit which belongs to the few 
men who, from the passing incidents of their 
time, have struck out truths of everlasting 
value. They have, however, the very rare 
merit of originality, and distinct grasp of 
principles, which enable a man on the 
whole to be clearly ahead of his generation, 
and to see through the fallacies raised by 
‘sat Scene If he was not above the 
aeads of his ablest contemporaries, he held 
a straight course in spite of them, and followed 
bis own path without flinching or fear. He 
showed the distinctive merits of a sturdy, 
middle-class Englishman, with a keen per- 
ception of a certain order — not perhaps the 
highest order — of truths, but without any 
high intellectual polish : in these days some 

20ple would have called him a Philistine. 

hen he began to write his novels he had 
fought along and most honorable political 
warfare ; he had known persons in every 
rank of life from the prison upwards, and 
his mind was full of long and varied expe- 
rience of men and things. He had, as we 
fancy, an insatiable curiosity for facts of all 
kinds, especially for anything that bordered 
upon the odd and the marvellous. In tell- 
ing stories, or rather in spinning yarns — for 
that is the most appropriate term for his 
style of narration — he uses just the home- 
ly, racy language of his class. He revels 
in elaborate ramblings and roundabout con- 


versations, with the indiscrimating delight | up little significant facts, till 


in all sorts of irrelevant details which a 
country gossip might display by an ale-house 
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things ; but was totally devoid of that deli- 
cate sensibility and quickness of sympathy 
by which we are enabled to see through 
other men’s eyes, and to catch shades of 
emotion which are different from our own. 
One man to him was very much like anoth- 
er, except that they were placed in an infi- 
nite variety of differing situations ; or, per- 
haps, it would be fairer to say that he was 
content with looking from the external point 
of view in his stories, and thought that the 
purpose of a story-teller was to amuse us, 
like Punch, with the antics of a series of 
puppets, not to dissect them, and analyze 
their motive. At any rate, he shows ex- 
traordinary knowledge of human life, with- 
out much pretence to knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. We must add a strong dash of 
dry humor. One of the most characteristic 
stories which he tells of himself, shows how, 
as a boy, he entered a public-house where 
certain wise politicians were discussing a re- 
port — scarcely credible — that the Papists 
had tried, in the night, to carry off the 
Monument. De Foe assured them that it 
was true, and that if they went there, they 
would see men engaged in fastening it down 
again in its place. The picturesque touch 
convinced them. 

When such a man spins us a yarn, the 
conditions of its being interesting are tol- 
erably simple. The first condition obvious- 
ly is, that the plot must be a good one, and 
good in the sense that a representation in 
dumb-show must be sufficiently exciting, 
without the necessity of any explanation of 
motives. The novel of sentiment or pas- 
sion or character would be altogether be- 
yond his scope. He will accumulate any 
number of facts and details; but they 
must be such as will speak for themselves, 
without the need of an interpreter. For 
this reason, we do not imagine that Rorana, 
Moll Flanders, Colonel Jack, or Captuin 
Singleton, can ever be very interesting. In 
each of them there are one or two forcible 
situations. Roxana pursued by her daugh- 
ter, Moll Flanders in prison, and Colonel 
Jack as a young boy of the streets, are all 
powerful fragments, and well adapted for 
his peculiar method. He goes on heaping 
we are able to 
realize the situation powerfully, and we 
may then supply the sentiment for ourselvvs. 


fire, or a sailor in a dull watch. His style,| But he never seems to know his own 
in sliort, was just a suspicion of that which strength. He gives us at equal length, and 
Shakespeare has immortalized in Mrs.| with the utmost plain-speaking, the details 
Quickly, or Fielding in Partridge, or innu- | of a number of other positions, whieh are 
merable other writers in describing the same | neither interesting nor edifying. He is de- 


class of life. 


keen and penetrating observer of men and | without knowing the difference. 


He was evidently a very | cent or coarse, just as he is dull or amusin 


He is 
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certainly not immoral in the sense in which 
modern French novels are immoral ; but he 
is coarse, as it were by accident, when his 
characters happen to fall into awkward po- 
sitions. The details about the different 
connections formed by Roxana and Moll 
Flanders have ro atom of sentiment, and 
are about as wearisome as the journal of a 
specially heartless lady of the same charac- 
ter would be at the present day. He has 
been praised for never gilding objectionable 
objects, or making vice attractive. To all 
*P earance, he would have been totally un- 
able to set about it. He has only one mode 
of telling a story, and he follows the thread 
of his narrative into the back-slums of Lon- 
don, or lodging-houses of doubtful charac- 
ter, or respectable places of trade, with the 
same equanimity, at a good steady jog-trot of 
narrative. His absence of any passion or 
sentiment deprives such places of the one 
possible source of interést; and we must 
confess that two-thirds ofeach of these nov- 
els are deadly dull; the remainder, though 
exhibiting specimens of his genuine power, 
is not far enough from the commonplace to 
be specially attractive. In short, the merit 
of De Foe’s narrative bears a direct propor- 
tion to the intrinsic merit of a plain state- 
ment of the facts ; and, in the novels already 
mentioned, as there is nothing very surpris- 
ing, certainly nothing unique, about the 
story, his treatment cannot raise it above a 
very moderate level. 

Above these stories,in our opinion, come 
two of De Foe’s fragments of fictitious his- 
tory. Captain Carleton, although we freely 
confess that but for Lord Stanhope’s author- 
ity we should have taken it for a genuine 
piece of De Foe, seems to be inferior in vi- 
vacity. If De Foe was making use of au- 
thentic papers, he was, ‘sah under some 
sense of restraint. There are, however, 
some forcible passages, especially at the be- 
ginning — one, for example, where the au- 
thor goes into a cottage, near the scene of 
war, and finds the body of a marauder, who 
has been burnt by the country-people, in re- 
venge for maltreatment, is an effective 
touch in the true De Foe manner. The 
Memoir of a Cavalier is a very amusing 
book, though it is less fiction than history, 
interspersed with a few personal anecdotes. 
In it there are again some exquisite little 
bits of genuine De Foe. The Cavalier 
tells us, with such admirable frankness, that 
he once left the army a day or two before a | 
battle, in order to visit some relatives at | 
Bath, and excuses himself so modestly for | 
his apparent neglect of military duty, that 





we cannot refuse to believe in him. A, 


novelist, we say, would have certainly tak- 
en us to the battle, or would, at least, have 
given his hero a more heroic excuse. The 
character, too, of the old soldier, who has 
served under Gustavus Adolphus, who is 
disgusted with the raw English levies, still 
more disgusted with the interference of 
parsons, and who has a respect for his oppo- 
nents — especially Sir Thomas Fairfax — 
which is compounded partly of English love 
of fair play, and partly of the indifference 
of a professional officer — is better support- 
ed than most of De Foe’s personages. An 
excellent Dugald Dalgetty touch is ais con- 
stant anxiety to impress upon tie royalist 
commanders the importance of a particular 
trick which he has learnt road of mixing 
foot soldiers with the cavalry. We must 
leave him, however, to say a few words 
upon the History of the Plague, which seems 
to us to come next in merit to Robinson 
Crusoe. Here De Foe has to deal with a 
story of such intrinsically tragic interest 
that all his details become atfecting. It 
needs no commentary to interpret the 
meaning of the terrible anecdotes, many of 
which are doubtless founded on fact. There 
is the strange superstitious element brought 
out by the horror of the sudden visitation. 
The supposed writer hesitates as to leaving 
the doomed city. He is decided to stay at 
last by opening the Bible at random and 
coming upon the text, — “ He shall deliver 
thee from the snare of the fowler, and from 
the noisome pestilence.” He watches the 
comets ; the one which appeared before the 
plague was “ of a dull, languid colour, and 
its motion heavy, solemn, and slow;’ 
the other, which preceded the Great Fire, 
was “ bright and sparkling, and its motion 
swift and furious.” Old women, he says, 
believed in them, especially “ the hypochon- 
driac part of the other sex,” who might, he 
thinks, be called old women too. Still he 
half believes himself, especially when the 
second appears. He does not believe that 
the breath of the plague-stricken upon a 
glass would leave shapes of “ dragons, 
snakes, and devils, horrible to behold ;” but 
he does believe that if they breathed on a 
bird they would kill it, or “at least make 
its eggs rotten.” However, he admits that 
no experiments were tried. Then we have 
the hideous, and sometimes horribly gro 
tesque incidents. There is the poor naked 
creature, who runs up and down, exclaimin: 

continually, “ Oh, the great and the dread- 
ful God!” but would say nothing else, and 
speak to noone. There is the woman who 
suddenly opens a window, and “ calls out, 
‘Death, death, death !’ in a most inimitable 
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tone, which struck me with horror and chill- 
ness in the very blood.” There is the 
man who, with death in his face, opens the 
door to a young apprentice sent to ask him 
for money: “Very well, child,” says the liv- 
ing ghost ; “go to Cripplegate Church, and 
bid them ring the bell for me;” and with 
those words, shuts the door, goes up stairs 


and dies. Then we have the horrors of 
the dead-cart, and the unlucky piper who 
was carried off by mistake. De Foe, with 


his usual ingenuity, corrects the inaccurate 
versions of the story, and says that the pi- 
per was not blind, but only old and silly ; 
and that he does not believe that, as “the 
story goes,” he set up his pipes while in the 
cart. After this, we cannot refuse to admit 
that he was really carried off and all but 
buried. Another device for cheating us 
with acceptance of his story, is the inge- 
nious way in which he imitates the occa- 
sional lapses of memory of a genuine nar- 
rator, and admits that he does not precisel 
recollect certain details; and still better 1s 
the conscientious eagerness with which he 
distinguishes between the occurrences to 
which he was an eye-witness and those 
which he only knew by hearsay. 

This book, more than any of the others, 
shows a skill in selecting telling incidents. 
We are sometimes in doubt whether the par- 
ticular details which occur in other stories 
are not put in rather hy good luck than 
from a due perception of their value. He 
thus resembles a savage, who is as much 
pleased with a glass bead as with a piece of 
gold; but in the History of the Plague every 
detail goes straight to the mark. At one 
point he cannot help diverging into the 
story of three poor men who escape into the 
fields, and giving us, with his usual relish, 
all their rambling conversations by the way. 
For the most part, however, he is less diffu- 
sive and more pointed than usual; the great- 
ness of the calamity seems to have given 
more intensity to his style ; and it leaves all 
the impression of a genuine narrative, told by 
one who has, as it were, just escaped from 
the valley of the shadow of death, with the 
awe still upon him, and every terrible sight 
and sound fresh in his memory. The amaz- 
ing truthfulness of the style is here in its 
proper place; we wish to be brought as 
near as may be to the facts; we want good 
realistic painting more than fine sentiment. 
The story reminds us of certain ghastly pho- 
tographs published during the American 
war, which had been taken on the field of 
battle. They gave a more forcible taste of 
the horrors of war than the most thrilling 
pictures drawn from the fancy. In such 
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cases, we only wish the narrator to stand as 
much as possible on one side, and just draw 
up a bit of the curtain which conceals his 
gallery of horrors. : 

It is time, however, to say enough of Rob- 
inson Crusoe to justify its traditional superi- 
ority to De Foe’s other writings. The charm, 
as some critics say, is difficult to analyze ; 
and we do not profess to demonstrate math- 
ematically that it must necessarily be, what 
it is, the most delightful boy’s book ever 
written, and one which older critics may 
study with delight. The most obvious ad- 
vantage over the secondary novels lies in 
the unique situation. Lamb, in the passage 
from which we have quoted, gracefully 
evades this point. “ Are there no solitudes,” 
he says, “ out of the cave and the desert ? or 
cannot the heart, in the midst of crowds, 
feel frightfully alone?” Singleton, he sug- 
gests, is alone with pirates less merciful than 
the howling monsters, the devilish serpents, 
and ill-gendered ereatures of De Foe’s des- 
erts. Colonel Jack is alone amidst the Lon- 
don thieves, when he goes to bury his treas- 
ures in the hollow tree. This is prettily 
said ; but it suggests rather what another 
writer might have made of De Foe’s heroes, 
than what De Foe made of them himself. 
Singleton, it is true, is alone amongst the pi- 
rates, but he takes to them as naturally as a 
fish takes to the water, and, indeed, finds 
them good, honest, respectable, stupid sort 
of people. They stick by him and he by 
them, and we are never made to feel the 
real horrors of his position. Colonel Jack 
might, in other hands, have become an 
Oliver Twist, less real perhaps than De Foe 
has made him, but infinitely more pathetie. 
De Foe tells us of his st ota sleeping- 

laces, and his occasional fears of the gal- 
ows ; but of the supposed mental struggles, 
of the awful solitude of soul, we hear noth- 
ing. How can we sympathise very deeply 
with a young gentleman whose recollections 
run chiefly upon the exact numbers of shil- 
lings and — captured by himself and his 
pocket-picking “ pals?” Similarly Robin- 
son Crusoe dwells but little upon the horrors 
of his position, and when he does is apt to 
get extremely prosy. We fancy that he 
could never have been in want of a solid 
sermon on Sunday, however much he may 
have missed the church-going bell. But in 
Robinson Crusoe, as in the History of the . 
Plague, the story speaks for itself. To ex- 
plain the horrors of living among thieves we 
must have some picture of internal struggles, 
of a sense of honour opposed to temptation, 
and a pure mind in danger of contamina- 
tion. De Foe’s extremely straightforward 
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and prosaic view of life prevents him from | from two or three facts. He had almost for- 
setting any such sentimental trials before | gotten to talk ; he had learnt to catch goats 
us; the lad avoids the gallows, and in time | by running on foot; and he had acquired 
becomes the honest master of a good plan-| the exceedingly difficult art of making fire 
tation; and there’s enough. But the hor-| by rubbing two sticks. In other words, his 
rors of abandonment on a desert island can | whole mind was absorbed in providing a few 
be appreciated by the simplest sailor or school- | physical necessities, and he was rapidly be- 
boy. The main thing is to bring out the situa- | coming a savage—for a man who can’t 
tion plainly and forcibly, to tell us of the dif- “<_ and cah make fire, is very near the 
ficulties of making pots and pans, of catching | Australian. We may infer, what is prob- 
goats, and sowing corn, and of avoiding auda- | able from other cases, that a man living fif- 
cious cannibals. This task De Foe performs | teen years by himself, like Crusoe, would 
with unequalled spirit and vivacity. In his | either go mad, or sink into that semi-savage 
first discovery of a new art he shows the|state. De Foe really describes a man in 
freshness so often conspicuous in first novels. | prison, not in solitary confinement. We 
The scenery was just that which had peculiar | should not be so pedantic as to call for accu- 
charms for his fancy ; it was one of those half- | racy in such matters; but the difference be- 
true legends of which he had heard strange | tween the fiction and what we believe would 
stories from seafaring men, and possibly from | have been the reality is significant. De 
the acquaintances of his hero himselt He | Foe, even in Robinson Crusoe, gives a very 
brings out the shrewd vigorous character of | inadequate picture of the mental torments 
the Englishman thrown upon his own re-|to which his hero is exposed. He is 
sources with evident enjoyment of his task. | frightened by a parrot calling him by name, 
Indeed, De Foe tells us himself that in Rob-| and by the strangely picturesque incident 
inson Crusoe he saw a kind of allegory of his | of the footmark on the sand; but, on the 
own fate. He had suffered from solitude of | whole, he takes his imprisonment with pre- 
soul. Confinement in his prison is repre-|ternatural stolidity. His stay on the island 
sented in the book by confinement in an | produces the same state of mind as might be 
island ; and even particular incidents, such | due to a dull Sunday in Scotland. For this 
as the fright he receives one night from| reason, the want of power in describing 
something in his bed, “ was word for word a | emotion as compared with the amazing pow- 
history of what happened.” In other words, | er of describing facts, Robinson Crusoe is a 
this novel too, like many of the best ever} book for boys rather than men, and, as 
written, has in it something of the autobio-| Lamb says, for the kitchen rather than for 
graphical element which makes a man speak | higher circles. It falls short of any high 
from greater depths of feeling than in a} intellectual interest. When we leave the 
purely imaginary story. striking situation and get to the second part, 

It would indeed be easy to show that the | with the Spaniards and Will Atkins talking 
story, though in one sense marvellously like | natural theology to his wife, it sinks to the 
truth, is singularly wanting as a psychologi- | level of the secondary stories. But for peo- 
cal study. Friday is no real savage, but a! ple who are not too proud to take a rather 
good English servant without plush. He | low order of amusement, Robinson Crusoe 
says “ muchee ” and “ speakee,” but he be-j will always be one of the most charming of 
comes at once a civilized being, and in his; books. We have the romantic and adven- 
first conversation puzzles Crusoe terribly by | turous incidents upon which the most un- 
that awkward theological question, why God | flinching realism can be set to work without 
did not kill the devil — for characteristically | danger of vulgarity. Here is precisely the 
enough Crusoe’s first lesson includes a little | story suited to De Foe’s strength and weak- 
instruction upon the enemy of mankind. | ness. He is forced to be artistic in spite of 
He found, however, that it was “ not so easy | himself. He cannot lose the thread of the 
to imprint right notions in Friday’s mind | narrative and break it into disjointed frag- 
about the devil, as it was about the being of | ments, for the limits of the island confine 
a God.” This is comparatively a trifle; but | him as well as his hero. He cannot tire us 
Crusoe himself is all but impossible. Steele, | with details, for all the details of such a 
indeed, gives an account of Selkirk from | story are interesting; it is made up of petty 
which he infers that, “ this plain man’s story | incidents, as much as the life of a prisoner 
is a memorable example that he is happiest | reduced to taming flies, or making saws out 
who confines his wants to natural neces-| of penknives. The island does as well'as 
sities;” but the facts.do not warrant this | the Bastille for making trifles valuable: to 
pet doctrine of an old-fashioned school. | the sufferer and to us. The facts tell the 
Selkirk’s state of mind may be inferred ' story of themselves, without any demand for 
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romantic power to press them home to us; 
and the efforts to give an air of authenticity 
to the story, which sometimes make us 
smile, and sometimes rather bore us, 
in other novels, are all to the purpose; 
for there is a real point in putting such a 
story in the mouth of the sufferer, and in 
giving us for the time an illusory belief in 
his reality. It is one of the exceptional 
cases in which the poetical aspect of a posi- 
tion if brought out best by the most prosaic 
accuracy of detail; and. we imagine that 
Robinson Crusoe’s island, with all his small 
household torments, will always be more im- 
pressive than the more gorgeously coloured 
island of Enoch Arden. When we add that 
the whole book shows the freshness of a 
writer employed on his first novel — though 
at the mature age of fifty-eight ; seeing in it 
an allegory of his own experience embodied 
in the scenes which most interested his im- 
agination, we see some reasons why Robinson 
Crusoe should hold a distinct rank by itself 
amongst his works. As De Foe was a man 
of very powerful, but very limited, imagina- 
tion — able to see certain aspects of things 
with extraordinary distinctness, but little 
able to rise above them — even his greatest 
book shows his weakness, and scarcely satis- 
fies a grown-up man with a taste for high 
art. In revenge, it ought, according to 
Rousseau, to be for a time the whole library 
of a boy, chiefly, it seems, to teach him that 
the stock of an ironmonger is better than 
that of an iron shop. We may agree in the 
conclusion without caring about the reason ; 
and to have pleased all the boys in Europe 
for near a hundred and fifty years is, after 
* all, a remarkable feat. 





CicinpeLaz.* — As I was seated in front of 
a friend’s villa close to the ruins of Velia, 
famed in Roman times for the mildness of its 
climate (Hor. Epist, I. xv. 1; Plutarch, 42mil. 
39), I was surprised in the gloaming to see the 
whole landscape become suddenly lighted up 
with star-like points. On asking my friend 
how it was caused, he said, “ These are little 
insects which we call ‘luciole.’’’ They appear 
in the month of May, when I saw them, and 
again in August. I have no doubt that they 
are the “cicindele ” of Pliny (xviii. 66, 4, ed. 


*This seems to be our American fire fly or light- 
ning-bug. 
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Lemaire) who thus speaks of them: “ Atque 
etiam in eodem arvo est signum illius maturitati, 
et horum sationi commune, lucentes vespere 
per arva cicindelz. Ita appellant rustici stel- 
lantes volatus, Greeci vero lampyridas, incre- 
dibili benignitate nature.” No better expres- 
sion than “ stellantes volatus ” could be selected 
to give the precise appearance, as they floated 
before the eye; and the benignity of nature 
was equally great as in the time of Pliny a.p. 
23-79, for the whole air seemed to be replete 
with them. I tried to catch them, but their 
brightness at once disappeared, and I could 
make nothing of them. My friend, who was 
an entomologist, said that the bright light was 
given out from the abdomen, which was visi- 
ble as the wings moved, disappearing when they 
closed. It is curious, though I was afterwards 
in every part of Italy, that I never witnessed 
the same scene. Have any of your correspond- 
ents ever seen them in other parts of Italy ? 
My friend said that they were also called ‘‘ bat- 
icesola.” What can this mean? “ Luciole ” is 
plain enough. Can any one give the etymol- 
ogy of “baticesola”? I have heard “cesen- 
dolo” applied to an oil lamp. This seems to 
have some connection with the other word. 


CraururD Tait RaMAGe. N. & Q. 


Dorine the late war in the United States, a 
number of manufactories of small-arms started 
into existence ; and when the fighting came to 
an end, they found their occupation gone. But 
your Yankee is quick of resource, and soon the 
owners set themselves to manufacture in 
quantities certain kinds of small tools, which 
artisans had formerly made for themselves. 
Their attempt proved successful ; and now many 
most useful tools are better formed and finished, 
and cheaper than they ever were before. Among 
the latest novelties is a tool holder —that is, a 
handle into which many tools may be fitted one 
after another at pleasure. An elastic thimble in 
the handle affords the requisite gripe. — 
Another is an improved punch or drifting-tool, 
such as is used by boiler-makers, which, instead 
of the usual oblique cutting edges, has a very 
steep thread cut in reverse directions, whereby 
a series of diamond-shaped projections is 
formed, and these make a perfectly smooth cut 
in the work when the tool is used, and without 
the ‘chatter’ so often noticed with drifting- 
tools. — A novelty of a different kind is a 
‘steam-buggy,’ which has been ranning in 
experimental trips on the roads about Boston, 
and is described as successful, for it has con- 
siderable speed, and is well under control. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
AT CASTELLO. 


A PRIVATE letter from a friend had told 
Jack Bramleigh that his father’s opposition 
to the Government had considerably dam- 
aged his chance of being employed, but that 
he possibly might get a small command on 
the African station. With what joy then 
did he receive “ the official,” marked on 
H.M.’s service,‘informing him that he was 
appointed to the Sneezer despatch gunboat, 
to serve in the Mediterranean, and enjoin- 
ing him to repair to town without unneces- 
sary delay, to receive further orders. 

He had forborne, as we have seen, to tell 
Julia his former tidings. They were not 
indeed of a nature to rejoice over, but here 
was great news. He only wanted two 
more years to be qualified tor his “ Post,” 
and once a captain, he would have a posi- 
tion which might warrant his asking Julia 
to be his wife, and thus was it that the great 
dream of his whole existence was inter- 
woven into his career, and his advancement 
as a sailor linked with his hopes as a lover ; 
and surely it is well for us that ambitions 
in life appeal to us in other and humbler 
ways than by the sense of triumph, and 
that there are better rewards for success 
than either the favour of princes or the in- 
signia of rank. 

To poor Jack, looking beyond that two 
years, it was not a three-decker, nor even 
trigate, it. was the paradise of a cottage 
overgrown with sweetbriar and honeysuckle, 
that presented itself, — and a certain grace- 
ful figure, gauzy and floating, sitting in the 
porch, while he lay at her feet, lulled by 
the drowsy ripple of the little trout-stream, 
that ran’ close by. So possessed was he by 
this vision, so entirely and wholly did it en- 
gross him, that it was with difficulty he 
gave coherent replies to the questions 
poured in upon him at the breakfast-table, 
as to the sort of service he was about to be 
engaged in, and whether it was as good or 
a better thing than he had been expecting. 

“T wish you joy, Jack,” said Augustus. 
“ You're a lucky dog to get afloat again so 
soon. You haven't been full six months on 
half-pay.” 

“] wish you joy too,” said Temple, “ and 
am thankful to Fate it is you, and not I, 
have to take the command of H.M.’s gun- 
boat Sneezer.” 

“ Perhaps, all things considered, it is as 
well as it is,” said Jack dryly. 

“It is a position of some importance. I 


mean it is not the mere command of a small | 
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vessel,” said Marion haughtily ; for she was 
always eager that every incident that befell 
the family should redound to their distinc- 
tion, and subserve their onward march to 
greatness. . 

“ Oh, Jack,” whispered Nelly, “let us 
walk over to the cottage, and tell them the 
news ;” and Jack blushed as he squeezed 
her hand in gratitude for the speech. 

“TI almost wonder they gave you this, 
Jack,” said his father, “ seeing how active a 
part I took against them; but I suppose 
there is some truth in the saying that Min- 
isters would rather soothe enemies than suc- 
cour friends.” 

“ Don’t you suspect, papa, that Lord Cul- 
duff may have had some share in this 
event? His influence, I know, is very 
great with his party,” said Marion. 

“ T hope and trust not,” burst out Jack ; 
“yather than owe my promotion to that 
bewigged old dandy, I'd go and keep a 
lighthouse.” 

“A most illiberal speech,” said Temple. 
“Twas about to employ a stronger word, 
but still not stronger than my sense of its 
necessity.” 

“Remember, Temple,” replied Jack, “I 
have no possible objection to his being yoar 
patron. I only protest that he shan’t be 
mine. He may make you something ordi- 
nary or extraordinary to-morrow, and I'll 
never quarrel about it.” 

“Tam grateful for the concession,” said 
the other, bowing. 

“Tf it was Lord Culduff that got you this 
step,” said Colonel Bramleigh, “ I must say 
nothing could be more delicate than his 
conduct; he never so much as hinted to me 
that he had taken trouble in the matter.” 

“ He is such a gentleman!” said Marion, 
with avery enthusiastic emphasis on the 
word. 

“ Well, perhaps it’s a very ignoble con- 
fession,” said Nelly, “ but I frankly own I’d 
rather Jack owed his good fortune to his 
good fame than to all the peers in the cal- 
endar.” 

“ What pains Ellen takes,” said Marion, 
“to show that her ideas of life and the 
world are not those of the rest of us.” 

“She has me with her whenever she 
goes into the lobby,” said Jack, “or I'll 
pair with Temple, who is sure to be on the 
stronger side.” 

“Your censure I accept as a compli- 
ment,” said Temple. 

“ And is this all our good news has done 
for us, — to set us exchanging tart speeches 
and sharp repartees with each other?” 
said Colonel Bramleigh; “ I declare it is a 
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very ungracious way to treat pleasant tid- 
ings. Go out, boys, and see if you couldn’t 
find some one to dine with us, and wet 
Jack’s commission, as they used to call it, 
long ago.” 

“We can have the L’Estranges and our 
amiable neighbour Captain Craufurd,” said 
Marion, “ but I believe our resources end 
with these.” 

“ Why not look up the Frenchman you 
smashed some weeks ago, Jack?” said 
Augustus; “he ought to be about by this 
time, and it would only be common decency 
to show him some attention.” 

“ With all my heart. [ll do any thing 
you like but talk French with him. But 
where is he to be found?” 

“ He stops with Longworth,” said Augus- 
tus, “which makes the matter awkward. 
Can we invite one without the other, and 
can we open our acquaintance with Long- 
worth by an invitation to dinner ?” 

“Certainly not,” chimed in Temple. 
“ First acquaintance admits of no breaches 
of etiquette. Intimacies may, and rarely 
too, forgive such.” 

“ What luck to have such a pilot to steer 
us through the narrow channel of proprie- 
ties,” cried Jack, laughing. 

“T think, too, it would be as well to re- 
member,” resumed Temple, “that Lord 
Culduff is our guest, and to whatever acci- 
dents of acquaintanceship we may be ready 
to expose ourselves, we have no right to 
extend these casualties to him.” 

“T suspect we are not likely to see his 
lordship to-day, at least; he has sent down 
his man to beg he may be excused from 
making his appearance at dinner: a slight 
attack. of gout confines him to his room,” 
said Marion. 

“ That’s not the worst bit of news I’ve 
heard to-day,” broke in Jack. “ Dining in 
that old cove’s company is the next thing to 
being tried by court-martial. I fervently 
hope he'll be on the sick list till I take my 
departure.” 

“ As to getting these people together to- 
day, it’s out of the question,” said Augustus. 
“Let us say Saturday next, and try what 
we can do.” 

This was agreed upon, Temple being 
deputed to ride over to Longworth’s, leav- 
ing to his diplomacy to make what further 
advances events seemed to warrant, —a 
trustful confidence in his tact to conduct a 
nice negotiation being a flattery more than 
sufficient to recompense his trouble. Jack 
and Nelly would repair to the cottage to 
secure the L’Estranges. Craufurd could be 
apprised by a note. 
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“ Has Cutbill got the gout, too?” asked 

Jack. “I have not seen him this morn- 
ing.” 
“No; that very cool gentleman took out 
my cob pony, Fritz, this morning at day- 
break,” said Augustus, “ saying he was off 
to the mines at Lismaconnor, and wouldn’t 
be back till evening.” 

“ And do you mean to let such a liberty 
pass unnoticed ?” asked Temple. 

“ A good deal will depend upon how 
Fritz looks after his journey. If I see that 
the beast has not suffered, it is just possi- 
ble I may content myself with a mere inti- 
mation that I trust the freedom may not be 
repeated.” 

“You told me Anderson offered you two 
hundred for that cob,” broke in Temple. 

“ Yes, and asked how much more would 
tempt me to sell him.” 

“If he were a peer of the realm, and 
took such a liberty with me, I’d not forgive 
him,” said Temple, as he arose and left the 
room in a burst of indignation. 

“T may say we are a very high-spirited 
family,” said Jack gravely, “and I’ll warn 
the world not to try any familiarities with 
us.” 

“Come away, naughty boy,” whispered 
Eleanor; “you are always trailing your 
coat for some one to stand upon.” 

“ Tell me, Nelly,” said he, as they took 
their way through the pinewood that led to 
the cottage, “ tell me, Nelly, am I right or 
wrong in my appreciation — for I really 
want to be just and fairin the matter — 
are we Bramleighs confounded snobs ?” 

The downright honest earnestness with 
which he put the question made her laugh 
heartily, and for some seconds left her 
unable to answer him. 

“ T half suspect that we may be, Jack,” 
said she, still smiling. 

“ T'm certain of one thing,” continued he 
in the same earnest tone, “ our distinguished 
guest deems us such. There is a sort of 
simpering enjoyment of all that goes on 
around him, and a condescending ap- 
proval of us that seems to say, ‘Go on, 
you'll catch the tone yet. ou’re not 
doing badly by any means.’ He pushed 
me to the very limit of my patience the 
other day with this, and I had to get up 
from luncheon and leave the house to avoid 
being openly rude to him. Do you mind 
my lighting a cigar, Nelly, for I have got 
myself so angry that I want a weed to 
calm me down again ?” 

“Let us talk of something else; for on 
this theme I’m not much better tempered 
than yourself.” 
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“There’s a dear good girl,” said he, 
drawing her towards him, and kissing her 
cheek. “I'd have sworn you felt as I did 
about this old fop; and we must be arrant 
snobs, Nelly, or’ else his coming down 
amongst us here would not have broken us 
all up, setting.us exchanging sneers and 
s-ofis, and criticizing each other’s know- 
ledge of life. Confound the old humbug ; 
let us forget him.” 

They walked along without exchangin 
a word for full ten minutes or more, ti 
they reached the brow of the cliff, from 
which the pathway led down to the cottage. 
‘« | wonder when I shall stand here again ?” 
said he, pausing. “ Not that I’m going on 
any hazardous service, or to meet a more 
formidable enemy than a tart flag-captain ; 
but the world has such strange turns and 
changes, that a couple of years may do 
any thing with a man’s destiny.” 

“ A couple of years may make you a post- 
captain, Jack ; and that will be quite enough 
to change your destiny.” 

He looked affectionately towards her for 
4 moment, and then turned away to hide 
the emotion he could not master. 

“ And then, Jack,” said she caressingly, 
“it will be a very happy day that shall 
bring us to this spot again.” 

“Who knows, Nelly ?” said he, with a 
degree of agitation that surprised her. “I 
haven't told you that Julia and I had a quar- 
rel the last time we met.” 

“ A quarrel!” : 

“ Well, it was something very like one. I 
told her there were things about her man- 
ner, — certain ways she had, — that I didn’t 
like; and I spoke very seriously to her on 
the subject. I didn’t go beating about, but 
said she was too much of a coquette.” 

“ Oh, Jack!” 

“It’s all very well to be shocked, and cry 
out, ‘ Oh, Jack!’ but isn’t it true ? haven’t 
you seen it yourself? hasn’t Marion said 
some very strange things about it ?” 

* My dear Jack, I needn’t tell you that we 
girls are not always fair in our estimates of 
each other, even when we think we are, — 
aud it is not always that we want to think 
so. Julia is not a coquette in any sense that 
the word carries censure, and you were 
exceedingly wrong to tell her she was.” 

“ That's how it is!” cried he, pitching his 
cigar away in impatience. “ There’s a [ree- 
masonry amongst you that calls you all to 
arms the moment one is attacked. Isn’t it 


open to a man to tell the girl he hopes to 
make his wife that there are things in her 
manner he doesn’t approve of and would like 
changed ? ” 
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“ Certainly not ; at least it would require 
some nicer tact than yours to approach such 
a theme with safety.” 

“ Temple, perhaps, could do it,” said he, 
sneeringly. 

“ Temple certainly would not attempt it.’’ 

Jack made a gesture of impatience, and, as 
if desirous to change the subject, said, 
“What's the matter with our distinguished 
guest ? Is he ill, that he won’t dine below- 
stairs to-day ?” 

“He calls it a slight return of his Greek 
fever, and begs to be excused from present- 
ing himself at dinner.” 

“He and Temple have been writing little 
three-cornered notes to each other all the 
morning. I suppose it is diplomatic usage.” 

The tone of irritation he spoke in seemed 
to show that he was actually seeking for 
something to vent his anger upon, and try- 
ing to provoke some word of contradiction 
or dissent; but she was silent, and for some 
seconds they walked on without speaking. 

“ Look!” cried he, suddenly ; “ there goes 
Julia. Do you see her yonder on the path 
up the cliff? and whois that clambering 
after her? I'll be shot if it’s not Lord Cul- 
duff.” 

“Julia has got her drawing-book, I see. 
They’re on some sketching excursion.” 

“ He wasn’t long in throwing off his Greek 
fever, eh ?” cried Jack, indignantly. “ It’s 
cool, isn’t it, to tell the people in whose house 
he is stopping that he’s too ill to dine with 
them, and then set out gallivanting in this 
fashion ?” 

“ Poor old man!” said she, in a tone of 
half scornful pity. 

“ Was I right about Julia now ?” cried 
he angrily. ‘I told you for whose captiva- 
tion all her little gracefulnesses were intended. 
I saw it the first night he stood beside her at 
the piano. As Marion said, she is deter- 
mined to bring him down. She saw it as 
well as I did.” 

“ What nonsense you are talking, Jack ; 
as if Julia would condescend ” 

“ There’s no condescension, Nelly,” he 
broke in. “ The man is a lord, and the 
woman he marries will be a peeress, and 
there’s not another country in Europe in 
which that word means as much. [ take it 
we needn’t go on to the cottage now ?” 

“T suppose we could scarcely overtake 
them ?” 

“ Overtake them! Why should we try? 
Even my tact, Nelly, that you sneered at so 
contemptuously a while ago, would save me 
from such a blunder. .Come, let’s go home 
and forget, if we can, all that we came about. 
I at least will try and do so.” 
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“‘ My dear dear Jack, this is very foolish 
jealousy.” 

“T am not jealous, Nelly. I’m angry; 
but it is with myself. I ought to have known 
what humble pretensions mine were, and I 
ought to have known how certainly a young 
lady, bred as young ladies are now-a-days, 
would regard them —as less than humble; 
but it all comes of this idle shore-going good- 
for-nothing life. They'll not catch me at it 
again, that’s all.” 

“ Just listen to me patiently, Jack. Lis- 
ten to me for one moment.” 

* Not for half a moment. I can guess 
everything you want to say to me, and I tell 
you frankly, I don’t care to hearit. Tell me 
whatever you like to-morrow ”— He tried 
to finish his speech, but his voice grew thick 
and faltering, and he turned away and was 
silent. ; 

They spoke little to each other as_ they 
walked homewards. A chance remark on 
the weather, or the scenery, was all that 
passed till they reached the little lawn before 
the door. 

“ You'll not forget your pledge, Jack, for 
to-morrow? said Ellen, as he turned to- 
wards her before ascending the steps. 

“ [ll not forget it,” said he coldly, and he 
moved off as he spoke, and entered an alley 
of the shrubbery. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A DULL DINNER. 


Tue family dinner on that day at Castel- 
lo was somewhat dull. The various at- 
tempts to secure a party for the ensuing 
Saturday, which had been fixed on to cele- 
brate Jack’s promotion, had proved failures. 
When Temple arrived at Longworth, he 
Jearned that the host and his guest were 
from home and not to return forsome days 
— we have seen how it fared as to the 
L’Estranges —so that the solitary success 
was Capiain Craufurd, a gentleman who 
certainly bad not won the suffrages of the 
great house. 

There were two vacant places besides at 
the table ; for butlers are fond of recording, 
by napkins and covers, how certain of our 
friends assume to treat us, and thus as it 
were contrast their own formal observances 
of duty with the laxer notions of their 
betters. 

“Lord Culduff is not able to dine with 
us,” said Colonel -Bramleigh, making the 
apology as well to himself as to the com- 


pany. 
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“No, papa,” said Marion ; “he hopes to 
appear in the drawing-room in the even- 
ing.” 

“ If not too much tired by hislong walk,” 
broke in Jack. 

“ What walk are you dreaming of?” 
asked Marion. 

“ An excursion he made this morning 
down the coast, sketching or pretending to 
sketch. Nelly and I saw him clambering 
up the side of a cliff ”—— 

“ Oh, quite impossible ; you must be mis- 

taken.” 
“ No,” said Nelly, “ there was no mistake. 
I saw him as plainly as I see you now ; be- 
sides, it is not in these wild regions so dis- 
tinguished a figure is like to fimd its coun- 
terpart.” 

“ But why should he not take his walk ? 
why not sketch, or amuse himself in any 
way he pleased ?” asked ‘Temple. 

** Of course it was open for him to do so,” 
said the colonel ; “only that to excuse his 
absence he ought not to have made a pre- 
text of being ill.” 

“TI think mep are ‘ill’ just as they are 
‘out,’” said Temple. “I am ill if I am 
asked to do.what is disagreeable to me, as I 
am out to the visit of a bore.” 

“ So that to dine with us was disagreea- 
ble to Lord Culduff ?” asked Jack. 

“It was evidently either an effort to task 
his strength, or an oceasion which called 
for more exertion than he felt equal to,” 
said Temple, pompously. 

“By Jove!” ow ga “TI hope I'll 
never be a great man! I trust sincerely I 
may never arrive at that eminence in which 
it will task my energies to eat my dinner 
and chat with the people on either side of 
me.” 

“Lord Culduff converses: be does not 
chat ; please to note the distinction, Jack.” 

“ That’s like telling me he doesn’t walk 
but he swaggers.” 

It was fortunate at this moment, eritical 
enough as regarded the temper of all par- 
ties, that Mr. Cutbill entered, full of apolo- 
gies for being late. and bursting to recount 
the accidents that befell him and all the in- 
cidents of his day. A quick glanee around 
the table assured him of Lord Culduff’s ab- 
sence, and it was evident from the sparkle 
of his‘eye that the event was not disagreea- 
ble to him. 

“Is my noble friend on the sick list ?” 
asked he with a smile. 

“ Indisposed,” said Temple, with the air 
of one who knew the value of a word that 
was double-shotted. 

“ I’ve got news that will soon rally him,” 
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continued Cutbill. “They’ve struck a 
apt vein this morning, and within 
eighty yards of the surface. Plmmys, the 
Welsh inspector, pronounced it good Car- 
diff, and says, from the depth of ‘ the load’ 
that it must go a long way.” 

“Harding did not give me as encoura- 
ei news yesterday,” said Colonel Bram- 
eigh with a dubious smile. 

“ My tidings date from this morning, — 
yesterday was the day before the battle ; 

ides, what does Harding know about 
coal ?” 

“ He knows a little about everything,” 
said Augustus. , 

“ That makes all the difference. What 
people want is not the men who know 
things currently, but know them well and 
thoroughly. Eh, captain,” said he to Jack, 
“what would you say to popular notions 
about the navy ?” 

“ Cutty’s right,” said Jack. 
ship is all humbug.” 

“Who is Longworth?” asked Cutbill. 
“ Philip Longworth ? ” 

“ A neighbour of ours; we are not ac- 
quainted, but we know that there is such a 
person,” said Colonel Bramleigh. 

‘He opines,” continued Cutbill, “ that 
this vein of ours runs direct from his Jand, 
and I suspect he’s not wrong ; and he wants 
to know what we mean to do— he'll either 
sell or buy. Le came over this morning to 
Kilmannock with a French friend, and we 
took our breakfast together. Nice fellows 
both. of them, and wide awake, too, espe- 
cially the Frenchman. He was with Les- 
seps in Egypt, in what capacity I couldn’t 
find out ; but I see he’s a shrewd fellow.” 

“ With Lesseps,” said Colonel Bramleigh, 
showing a quicker an more eager interest 
than before, for his lawyer had told him 
that the French claimant to his property 
had been engaged on the works of the Suez 
Canal. 

“Yes; hespoke as if he knew Lesseps 
well, and talked of the whole undertaking 
like one who understood it.” 

“ And what is he doing here ?” 

“ Writing a book, I fancy ; an Irish tour 
—one of those mock-sentimentalities, with 
bad politics and false morality, Frenchmen 
ventilate about England. He goes poking 
into the cabins and asking the people about 
their grievances ; and now he says he wants 
to hear the other side, and learn what the 
gentlemen say.” 

“ We'll have to ask him over here,” said 
Colonel Bramleigh coolly, as if the thought 


“ Amateur- 
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“ He’ll amuse you, I promise you,” said 
Cutbill. 

“Td like to meet him,” said Jack. “I 
had the ill-luck to bowl him over in the 
hunting-field, and cost him a broken leg. 
I'd like to make all the excuses in my 
power to him.” 

“He bears no malice about it; he said 
it was all his own fault, and that you did 
your best to pick him up, but your horse 
bolted with you.” 

“ Let’s have him to dinner by all means,” 
said Augustus; “and now that Temple has 
made a forma! visit, I take it we might in- 
vite him by a polite note.” 

“ You must wait till he returns the call,” 
said Marion stiffly. 

“ Not if we want to show a courteous de- 
sire to make his.acquaintance,” said Tem- 
ple. “ Attentions can be measured as nice- 
ly and as minutely as mendicaments.” 

“ All I say,” said Jack, “is, have him 
soon, or I may chance to miss him; and |’m 
rather curious to have a look at him.” 

Colonel Bramleigh turned a full look at 
Jack, as though his words had some hidden 
meaning in them, but the frank and easy 
expression of the sailor’s face reassured 
him at once. 

“T hope the fellow won't put us in his 
book,” said Temple. “You are never 
quite safe with these sort of pores” 

“ Are we worth recording ?” asked Jack 
with a laugh. 

Temple was too indignant to make any 
answer, and Cutbill went on. “ The au- 
thorship is only a suspicion of mine, remem- 
ber. It was from seeing him constantly 
jotting down little odds and ends in his 
note-book that I came to that conclusion ; 
and Frenchmen are not much given to 
minute inquiries if they have not some def- 
inite object in view.” 

Again was Bramleigh’s attention arrested, 
but, as before, he saw that the speaker 
meant no more than the words in their sim- 
plest acceptance conveyed. : 

A violent ringing of the door-bell star- 
tled the company, and after a moment’s 
pause of expectancy, a servant entered to 
say, that a Government messenger had ar- 
rived with some important despatches for 
Lord Culduff, which required personal de- 
livery and acceptance. 

“ Will you step up, Mr. Cutbill, and see 
if his lordship is in his room ?” 

“ ll answer for it he’s not,” said Jack to 
his father. 

Cutbill rose, however, and went on his 


had occurred to him then for the first time. | mission, but instead of returning to the din- 
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ing-room it was perceived that he proceeded 
to find the messenger, and conduct him up- 
stairs. 

“ Well, Nelly,” said Marion, in a whisper, 
‘“‘ what do you say now, is it so certain that 
it was Lord Culduff you saw this morn- 
ing?” 

“T don’t know what to make of it. I 
was fully as sure as Jack was.” 

‘‘ Vll wager he’s been offered Paris,” said 
Temple, gravely. 

“ Offered Paris? ” cried Jack ; “* what do 
you mean ?” 

“I mean the embassy, of course,” replied 
he contemptuously. ‘ Without,” added he, 
“they want him in the Cabinet.” 

“ And is it really by men like this, the 
country is governed?” said Nelly, with a 
boldness that seemed the impulse of indig- 
nation. 

“Tm afraid so,” said Marion scornfully. 
“ Mr. Canning and Lord Palmerston were 
- very like this, — were they not, Tem- 

e ? ” 
pn Precisely ; Lord Culduff is exactly of 
the same order, however humble the esti- 
mate Ellen may form of such people.” 

“Tm all impatience for the news,” said 
Augustus. “I wish Cutbill would come 
down at once.” 

“Til take the odds that he goes to F. O.,’ 
said Temple. 

“ What the deuce could he do in China ?” 
eried Jack, whose ear had led him into a 
cruel blunder. 

Temple scarcely smiled at what savoured 
of actual irreverence, and added, “If so, 
Pil ask to be made private secretary.” 

“Mr. Temple, sir, his lordship would be | 
glad to see you upstairs for a moment,” said 
a footman, entering. And Temple arose 
and left the room, with a pride that might 
have accompanied him if summoned to a 
cabinet council. 5 

“More mysteries of State,” cried Jack. 
“T declare, girls, the atmosphere of politi- 
cal greatness is almost suffocating me. I 
wonder how Cutty stands it!” 

A general move into the drawing-room 
followed this speech, and as Jack sauntered 
in he slipped his arm within Nelly’s and led 
her towards a window. “I can’t bear this 
any longer, Nelly, —I must trip my anchor 
and move away. I'd as soon be lieutenant 
toa port admiral as live here. You’re all 
grown too fine for me.” 

“ That’s not it at all, Jack,” said she, smil- 
ing. “Isee how you've been trying to bul- 
ly yourself by bullying us this hour back ; 
but it will be all right to-morrow. We'll go 





over to the cottage after breakfast.” 


“ You may ; /’ll not, I promise you, ” said 
he, blushing deeply. 

“Yes, you will, my dear Jack,” said she, 
coaxingly ; “and you'll be the first to laugh 
at your own foolish jealousy besides, —if 
Julia is not too angry with you to make 
laughing possible.” 

“She may be angry or pleased, it’s all 
one to me now,” said he passionately. 
“ When I told her she was a coquette, I 
didn’t believe it ; but, by Jove, she has con- 
verted me to the opinion pretty quickly.” 

“ You’re a naughty boy, and you’re ina 
bad humour, and I'll say no more to you 
now.” 

“Say it now, I advise you, if you mean 
to say it,” said he shortly ; but she laughed 
at his serious face, and turned away without 
speaking. 

“Isn’t the cabinet council sitting late ?” 
asked Augustus of Marion. “They have 
been nigh two hours in conference.” 

“T take it it must be something of impor- 
tance,” replied she. 

“Tsn’t Cutbill in it?” asked Augustus, 
mockingly. 

“T saw Mr. Cutbill go down the avenue, 
with his cigar in his mouth, just after we 
came into the drawing-room.” 

“Tl go and try to pump him,” said Jack. 
“ One might do a grand thing on the Stock 
Exchange if he could get at State secrets 
like these.” And as Jack went out a silence 
fell over the party, only broken by the 
heavy breathing of Colonel Bramleigh as 
he slept behind his newspaper. At last the 
door opened gently, and Temple moved 
quietly across the room, and tapping his 
father on the shoulder, whispered something 
in his ear. “ What—eh?” cried Colonel 
Bramleigh, waking up. “Did you say 
‘out’?” Another whisper ensued, and 
the colonel arose and left the room, followed 
by Temple. 

“Isn't —— supremely diplomatic to- 
night ?” said Nelly. 

“Tm certain he is behaving with every 
becoming reserve and decorum,” said 
Marion, in a tone of severe rebuke. 

When Colonel Bramleigh entered the 
library, Temple closed and locked the door, 
and in a voice of some emotion said, “ Poor 
Lord Culduff; it’s a dreadful blow. I 
don’t know how he’ll bear up against it.” 

“T don’t understand it,” said Bramleigh, 

eevishly. “ What’s this about a change of 
linistry and a dissolution? Did you tell 
me the Parliament was dissolved ? ” 

“No, sir. I said that a dissolution was 
probable. The Ministry have been sorely © 
pressed in the Lords about Culdufts ap- 
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pointment, and a motion to address the 
Crown to cancel it has only been met by a 
majority of three. So small a victory 
amounts toa defeat, and the Premier writes 
to beg Lord Culduff will at once send in his 
resignation, as the only means to save the 
party.” 

«“ Well, if it’s the only thing to do, why 
not do it ?” 

“ Culduff takes a quite different view of 
it. He says that to retire is to abdicate his 

ition in public life; that it was: Lord 
igglesworth’s duty to stand by a colleague 
to the last; that every Minister makes it a 
point of honour to defend a subordinate ; 
and. that” 

“T only half follow you. What was the 
ground of the attack ? Had he fallen into 
any blunder — made any serious. mis- 
take ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir; they actually 
complimented his abilities, and spoke of his 
rare capacity. It was one of those bursts 
of hypocrisy we have every now and then 
in public life, to show the world how virtu- 
ous we are. They raked up an old story 
of thirty years ago of some elapement or 
other, and affected to see in this escapade 
a reason against his being employed to 
represent the Crown.” 

“T’m not surprised—not at all sur- 
prised. There is a strong moral feeling in 
the heart of the nation, that no man, how- 
ever great his abilities, can outrage with 
impunity.” 

“If they dealt with him thus hardly in 


the Lords, we can fancy how he will be. 


treated in the Lower House, where Rigby 
Norton has given notice of a motion re- 
specting his appointment. As Lord Rig- 
glesworth writes,‘ R. N. has got up your 
whole biography, and is fully bent on mak- 
ing you the theme of one of his amusin 

scurrilities. Is it wise, is it safe to ris 

this? He'll not persevere, —he could not 
persevere, — in his motion, if you send in 
your resignation. We could not —at least 
so Gore, our whip, says—be sure of a 
majority were we to divide; and even a 
majority of, say thirty, to proclaim you 
moral, would only draw the whole press to 
open your entire life, and make the world 
ring with your, I suppose, very common 
and every-day iniquities.’ ” 

“T declare I do not see what can be 
alleged against this advice. It seems to me 
most forcible and irrefragable.” 

“ Very forcible, as regards the position of 
the Cabinet; but, as Lord Culduff says, 
ruin, positive ruin to him.” 

“ Ruin of his own causing.” 
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Temple shrugged his shoulders in a sort - 
of contemptuous impatience ; the sentiment 
was one not worth a reply. 

“ At all events, has he any other course 
open to him ?” 

“ He thinks he has; at least, he thinks 
that, with your help and co-operation, 
there may be another course. The attack 
is to come from below the gangway on the 
Opposition side. It was to sit with these 
men you contested a county, and spent 
nigh twenty thousand pounds. You have 
great claims on the party. You know them 
all personally, and have much influence 
with them. Why, then, not employ it in 
his behalf ?” 

“To suppress the motion, you mean ?” 

Temple nodded. 

“ They'd not listen to it, not endure it 
fora moment. Norton wouldn’t give up an 
attack for which he had prepared himself, 
if he were to find out in the interval that 
the object of it was an angel. As I heard 
him say one day at *the Reform,’ ‘ Other 
men have their specialities. One fellow 
takes sugar, one the malt-duties, one Servia, 
or may be, Ireland; my line 's a good 
smashing personality. Show me a fellow 
— of course I mean a political opponent — 
who has been giving himself airs as a 
colonial governor, or “swelling” it as a 
special envoy at a foreign court, and if I 
don’t find something in his despatches to 
exhibit him as a false prophet, a dupe, or a 
blunderer, and if I can’t make the House 
laugh at him, don’t call me Rigby Norton.’ 
He knows he does these things better than 
any man in England, and he does them in 
a spirit that never makes him an enemy.” 

“Culduff says that N. is terribly hard 
up. He was hit heavily at Goodwood, and 
asked for time to pay.” 

“Just what he has been doing for the 
last. twenty years. There are scores of 
ships that no underwriters would accept 
making safe voyages half across the globe. 
No, no, he'll rub on for many a day in the 
same fashion. Besides, if he shouldn’t, 
what then ? ” 

Temple made a significant gesture with 
his thumb in the palm of his hand. 

“That's all your noble friend knows 
about England, then. See what comes of 
a man passing his life among foreigners. 
I suppose a Spanish or an Italian deputy 
mightn’t give much trouble, nor oppose 
any strenuous resistance to such a dealing ; 
but it won’t do here — it will not.” 

“ Lord Culduff knows the world as well 
as most men, sir.” : 

“ Yes, one world, I’m sure he does! A 
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world of essenced old dandies and painted 
dowagers, surrounded by thieving lacqueys 
and cringing followers; where everything 
can be done by bribery, and nothing with- 
out it. But that’s not England, I’m proud 
to say; nor will it be, I hope, for many a 
day to come.” 

“IT wish, sir, you could be induced to 
give your aid to Culduff in this matter. I 
need not say what an influence it would ex- 
ert over my own fortunes.” 

“You must win your way, Temple, by 
your own merits,” said he haughtily. “I'd 
be ashamed to think that a son of mine 
owed any share of his success in life to igno- 
ble acts or backstairs influence. Go back 
and tell Lord Culduff from me, that so far 
as I know it, Lord Rigglesworth’s advice is 
my own. No wise man ever courts a public 
scandal ; and he would be less than wise to 
confront one, with the certainty of being 
overwhelmed by it.” 

“ Will you see him, sir? Will you speak 
to him yourself?” « 

“T’d rather not. It would be a needless 
pain to each of us.” 

“T suspect he means to leave this to- 
night.” 

“ Not the worst thing he could do.” 

“ But you'll see him, to say good-by ?” 

“ Certainly ; and all the more easily if 
we have no conversation in the meanwhile. 
Who's that knocking? Is the door 
locked ?” 

Temple hastened to open the door, and 
found Mr. Cutbill begging to have five min- 
utes’ conversation with Colonel Bramleigh. 

“Leave us together, Temple, and tell 
Marion to send me in some tea. You'll 
have tea, too, won’t you, Mr. Cutbill ? ” 

“No, thank you; I'll ask for wine and 
water later. At present I want a little talk 
with you. Our noble friend has got it hot 
and heavy,” said he, as Temple withdrew, 
leaving Bramleigh and himself together ; 
“but it’s nothing to what will come out 
when Norton brings it before the House. 
I suppose there hasn’t been such a scandal 
for years as he’ll make of it.” 

“T declare, Mr. Cutbill, as long as the 
gentleman continues my guest, I'd rather 
avoid than invite any discussion of his ante- 
cedents,” said Bramleigh pompously. 

“ All very fine, if you could stop the 
world from talking of them.” 

“My son has just been with me, and I 
have said to him, sir, as I have now repeated 
to you, that it is a theme I will not enter 
upon.” 

“ You won't, won’t you ?” 

“ No, sir, I will not.” 
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“ The more fool vou, then, that’s all.” 

“ What, sir, am I[ to be told this to my 
face, under my own roof? Can you pre- 
sume to address these words to me ?” 

“ ] meant nothing offensive. You needn’t 
look like a turkey-cock. All the gobble- 
gobble in the world wouldn’t frighten me. I 
came in here in a friendly spirit. I was 
handsomely treated in this house, and I’d 
like to make a return for it; that’s why I’m 
here, Bramleigh.” 

“ You will pardon me if I do not detect 
the friendliness you speak of in the words 
you have just uttered.” 

“ Perhaps I was a little too blunt — a lit- 
tle too— what shall I call it ? — abrupt; 
but what I wanted to say was this: here’s 
the nicest opportunity in the world, not 
only. to help a lame dog over the stile, 
but to make a good hound of him after- 
wards.” 

“I protest, sir, I cannot follow you. 
Your bluntness, as you call it, was at least 
intelligible.” 

“ Don’t be in a passion. Keep cool, and 
listen tome. If this motion is made about 
Culduff, and comes to a debate, there will 
be such stories told as would smash forty rep- 
utations. I'd like to see which of us would 
come well out of a biography, treated as a 
party attack in the House of Commons. At 
all events he couldn’t face it. Stand by him, 
then, and get him through it. Have F 
tience; just hear what I have to say. The 
thing can be done; there’s eight days to 
come before it can be brought on. I know 
the money-lender has three of Norton’s ac- 
ceptances — for heavy sums, two of them. 
Do you see now what I’m driving at ?” 

“I may possibly see so much, sir, but I 
am unable to see why I should move in the 
matter.” 

“T’'ll show you, then. The noble viscount 
is much smitten by a certain young lady up- 
stairs, and intends to propose for her. Yes, 
I know it, and I'll vouch for it. Your eld- 
est daughter may be a peeress, and though 
the husband isn’t very young, neither is the 
title. I think he said he was the eighth 
lord — seventh or eighth, I’m not sure which 
— and taking the rank and the coal-mine 
together, don’t you think she might do 
worse ?” 

“T will say, sir, that frankness like yours 
I've never met before.” 

“ That’s the very thing I'd like to hear 
you say of me. There’s no quality I pride 
myself on so much as my candour.” 

“ You have ample reason, sir.” 

“T feel it. Iknow it. Direct: lines and 
a wide gauge —I mean in the way of liber- 
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ality —that’s my motto. I go straight to 
my terminus, wherever it is.” 

“Tt is not every man can make his pro- 
fession the efficient ally of his morality.” 

“ An engineer can, and there’s nothing so 
like life as a new line of railroad. But to 
come back. You see now how the matter 
stands. If the arrangement suits you, the 
thing can be done.” 

“ You have a very business-like way of 
treating these themes.” 

“If I hadn’t, I couldn’t treat them at. all. 
What I say to myself is, Will it pay ? first 
of all, and secondly, How much will it pay ? 
And. that’s the one test for everything. 
Have the divines a more telling argument 
against a life of worldliness and self-indul- 
gence than when they ask, Will it pay ? 
We contract for everything, even for going 
to heaven.” 

“Tf I could hope to rival your eminently 
practical spirit, Mr. Cutbill, I'd ask how far 
— to what extent — has Lord Culduff made 
you the confidant of his intentions? ” 

“ You mean, has he sent me here this 
evening to make a ap ee to you?” 

“ No, not exactly that; but has he inti- 
mated, has he declared —for intimation 
wouldn’t suffice — has he declared his wish 
to be allied to my family ? ” 

“He didn’t say, ‘ Cutbill, go down and 
make a tender in my name for her,’ if you 
mean that.” 

me I opine not, sir,” said Bramleigh haugh- 
tily. 

“ But when I tell you it’s all right,” said 
Cutbill, with one of his most knowing looks, 
“1 think that ought to do.” 

“T take it, sir, that you mean courteously 
and fairly by me. I feel certain that you have 
neither the wish nor the intention to pain 
me, but I am forced to own that you import 
into questions of a delicate nature a spirit 
of commercial profit and loss, which makes 
all discussion of them harsh and disagreeable. 
This is not, let me observe to you, a matter 
of coal or a new cutting on a railroad.” 

“ And are you going to tell Tom Cutbill 
that out of his own line of business — when 
he isn’t up to his knees in earthworks, and 
boring a tunnel — that he’s a fool and a nin- 
compoop ? ” 

_ “I should be sorry to express such a sen- 
timent.” 

“ Ay, or feel it; why don’t you say that ?” 

* I will go even so far, sir, and say I should 
be sorry to feel it.” 

“ That’s enough. No offence meant, none 
is taken. THere’s how it is now. Authorize 
me to see Joel about those bills of Norton’s. 
Give me what the French call a carte 





bringing the wine. 
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blanche to negotiate, and I'll promise you 
I'll not throw your ten-pound notes away. 
Not that it need ever come to ten-pound 
notes, for Rigby does these things tor the 
pure fun of them, and if any good fellow 
drops in on him of a morning, and says, 
‘Don’t raise a hue and cry about that poor 
beggar,’ or ‘ Don’t push that fellow over the 
cliff,” he’s just the man to say, ‘ Well, I'll 
not go on, I'll let it stand over,’ or he'll 
even get up and say, ‘ When I asked leave 
to put this question to the right honourable 
gentleman, I fully believed in the authentic 
character of the information in my possession. 
I have, however, since then discovered’ — 
this, that, and the other. Don’t you know 
how these things always finish ? There’s a 
great row, a great hubbub, and the man that 
retracts is cheered by both sides of the 
House.” 

“ Suppose, then, he withdraws his motion, 
—what then? The discussion in the Lords 
remains on record, and the mischief, so far 
as Lord Culduff is concerned, is done.” 

“T know that. He’ll not have his ap- 
ointment ; he’ll take his pension and wait. 
What he says is this, ‘There are only three 

diplomatists in all England, and short of a 

capital felony, any of the three may do any- 

thing. I have only to stand out and sulk,’ 

says he, ‘and they'll be on their knees to me 
:” 

“ He yields, then, to a passing hurricane,” 
said Bramleigh, pompously. 

“Just so. He’s taking shelter under an 
archway till he can call a Hansom. Now 
you have the whole case; and as talking is 
dry work, might I ring for a glass of sherry 
and seltzer ? ” 

“ By all means. I am ashamed not to 
have thought of it before. This is a matter 
for much thought and deliberation,” said 
Bramleigh, as the servant withdrew after 

“ Tt is too eventful a step 
to be taken suddenly.” 

“ If not done promptly it can’t be done at 
all. A week isn’t a long time to go up to 
town and get through a very knotty negotia- 
tion. doel isn’t a common money-lender, 
like Drake or Downie. You can’t go to his 
office except on formal business. If you 
want to do a thing in the way of accommo- 
dation with him, you'll have to take him 
down to the ‘ Ship,’ and give him a nice 
little fish dinner, with the very best Sau- 
terne you can find; and when you're sitting 
out on the balcony over the black mud, — 
the favourite spot men smoke their cheroots 
in, — then open your business ; and though 
he knows well it was all ‘a plant,’ he’ll not 
resent it, but take it kindly and well.” 
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“Tam certain that so nice a negotiation 
could not be in better hands than yours, Mr. 
Cutbill.” 

“ Well, perhaps I might say without van- 
ity, it might be in worse. So much for that 
part of the matter; now, as to the noble vis- 
count himself. I am speaking as a man of 
the world to another man of the world, and 
speaking in confidence too. You don’t join 
in that hypocritical cant against Culdaff, 
because he had once in his life been what 
they call a man of gallantry? I mean, 
Bramleigh, that you don’t go in for that out- 
rageous humbug of spotless virtue, and the 
rest of it?” 

Bramleigh smiled, and as he passed his 
hand over his mouth to hide a laugh, the 
twinkle of his eyes betrayed him. 

“T believe Iam old enough to know that 
one must take the world as it is pleased to 
present itself,” said he cautiously. 

“ And not want to think it better or worse 
than it really is?” 

Bramleigh nodded assent. 

“ Now we understand each other, as I 
told you the other evening we were sure to 
do when we had seen more of each other. 
Culduff isn’t a saint, but he’s a Peer of Par- 
liament; he isn’t young, but he has an old 
title, and if I’m not much mistaken, he’ll 
make a pot of money out of thismine. Such 
a man has only to go down into the Black 
Country or amongst the mills, to have his 
choice of some of the best-looking girls 
in England, with a quarter of a million of 
money ; isn’t that fact ?.” 

“ It is pretty like it.” 

“So that, on the whole, I'll say this is a 
good thing, Bramleigh, — a right good thing. 
As Wishart said the other night in the 
House, ‘ A new country,’ — speaking of the 
States, —‘a new country wants alliances 
with old States ;’ so a new family wants 
connection with the old historic houses.” 

Colonel Bramleigh’s face grew crimson, 
but he coughed to keep down his rising 
indignation, and slightly bowed his head. 

“ You know as well as J do, that the 
world has only two sorts of people, nobs 
and snobs; one has no choice,—if you're 
not one, you must be the other.” 

“ And vet, sir, men of mind and intellect 
have written about the untilled nobility of 
England.” . 

“Silver without the: hall-mark, Bram- 
leigh, won’t bring six shillings an ounce, just 
because nobody can say how far it’s adulter- 
ated ; it’s the same with people.” 

“ Your tact, sir, is on a par with your 
wisdom.” 

“ And perhaps you haven’t a high opin- 
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ion of either,” said Cutbill, with a laugh that 
showed he felt no irritation whatever. 
“ But look here, Bramleigh, this will never 
do. If there’s nothing but blarney or ban- 
ter between us we'll never come to busi- 
ness. If you agree to what I've been pro- 
posing, — you have only me to deal with, 
the noble lord isn’t in the game at all, — 
he’ll leave this to-night,— it's right and 
proper he should ; he'll go up to the mines 
for a few days, and amuse himself with 
quartz and red sandstone; and when I[ 
write or telegraph, — most likely telegraph, 
‘the thing is safe ;’ he’ll come back here 
and make his proposal in all form.” 

“JT am most willing to give my assistance 
to any project that may rescue Lord Culduff 
from this unpleasant predicament. Indeed, 
having ape experienced some of the per- 
secution which political hatred can carry 
into private life, I feel a sort of common 
cause with him; but I protest at the same 
time — distinctly protest — against any- 
thing like a pledge as regards his lordship’s 
views towards one of my family. I mean I 
give no promise.” 

“T see,” said Cutbill, with a look of in- 
tense cunning. “ You'll do the money part. - 
Providence will take charge of the rest. 
Isn’t that it ?” 

“Mr. Cutbill, you occasionally push my 
patience pretty hard. What I said, I said 
seriously and advisedly.” 

“ Of course. Now then, give me a line 
to your banker to acknowledge my draft up 
to a certain limit, say five hundred. I 
think five ought to do it.” 

“ It’s a smart sum, Mr. Cutbill.” 

“The article’s cheap at the money. 
Well, well, ll not anger you. Write me 
the order, and let me be off” 

Bramleigh sat down at his table, and 
wrote off a short note to his junior partner 
in the bank, which he sealed and addressed, 
and handing it to Cutbill said, * This will 
credit you to the amount you spoke of. It 
will be advanced to you as a loan without 
interest, to be repaid within two years.” 

“ All right; the thought of repayment 
will never spoil my night’s rest. I only 
wish all my debts would give me as little 
trouble.” 

“ You ought to have none, Mr. Cutbill; a 
man of your abilities, at the top of a great 
profession, and with a reputation secon:! to 
none, should, if he were commonly prudent, 
have ample means at his disposal.” 

“ But that’s the thing I am not, Bram- 
leigh. I’m not one of your safe fellows. I 
drive my engine at speed, even where the 
line is shaky and the rails ill laid. Good- 
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by ; my respects to the ladies ; tell Jack, if 
he’s in town within the week to look me up 
at Limmers.” He emptied the sherry into 
a tumbler as he spoke, drank it off, and left 
the room. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A DEPARTURE. 


Some days had gone over since the 
scene just recorded in our last chapter, and 
the house at Castello presented a very dif- 
ferent aspect from its late show of movement 
and pleasure. 

Lord Culduff, on the pretence of his pres- 
ence being required at the mines, had left 
on the same night that Cutbill took his de- 
parture for England. On the morning 
after Jack also went away. He had passed 
the night writing and burning letters to 
Julia; for no sooner had he finished an 
epistle, than he found it too cruel, too un- 
forgiving, too unfeeling by half; and when 
he endeavoured to moderate his just anger, 
he discovered signs of tenderness in his re- 
proaches that savoured of submission. It 
would not be quite fair to be severe on 
Jack’s failures, trying as he was to do what 
has puzzled much wiser and craftier heads 
than his. To convey all the misery he felt 
at parting from her with a just measure 
of reproach for her levity towards him, to 
mete out his love and Lis anger in due 
doses, to say enough, but never too much, 
and finally to let her know that, though he 
went off in a huff, it was to carry her image 
in his heart through all his wanderings, 
never forgetting her for a moment, whether 
he was carrying despatches to Cadiz or 
coaling at Malta — to do all these, I say, be- 
comingly and well, was not an easy task, 
and especially for one who would rather 
have been sent to cut out a frigate under 
the guns of a fortress than indite a despatch 
to ‘“ my Lords of the Admiralty.” 

From the short sleep which followed all 
his abortive attempts at a letter he was 
awakened by his servant telling him it was 
time to dress and be off. Drearier mo- 
ments there are not in life than those 
which herald in a departure of a dark 
morning in winter, with the rain swooping 
in vast sheets against the window-panes, 
and the cold blast whistling through the 
leafless trees. Never do the candles seem 
to throw so little light as these do now 
through the dreary room, all littered and 
disordered by the preparations for the road. 
What fears and misgivings beset one at such 





a moment! What reluctance to go, and 
what a positive sense of fear one feels, as 
though the journey were a veritable leap in 
the dark, and that the whole fortunes of a 
life were dependent on that instant of reso- 
lution. 

Poor Jack tried to battle with such 
thoughts as these by reminding himself of 
his duty and the calls of the service; he 
asked himself again and again, if it were 
out of such vacillating, wavering materials, 
a sailor’s heart should be fashioned ? was 
this the stuff that made Nelsons or Colling- 
woods? And though there was but little 
immediate prospect of a career of distinc- 
tion, his sense of duty taught him to feel 
that the routine life of peace was a greater 
trial to a mans patience than all the tur- 
moil and bustle of active service. 

“ The more I cling to remain here,” mut- 
tered he, as he descended the stairs, “ the 
more certain am I that it’s pure weakness 
and folly.” 

“What's that you are muttering about 
weakness and folly, Jack?” said Nelly, 
who had got up to see him off, and give him 
the last kiss before he departed. 

“ How comes it you are here, Nelly? 
Get back to your bed, girl, or you'll catch a 
terrible cold.” 

“No, no, Jack; I’m well shawled and 
muffled. I wanted to say good-by once 
more. Tell me what it was you were say- 
ing about weakness and folly.” 

“Twas assuring myself that my reluc- 
tance to go away was nothing less than folly. 
I was trying to persuade myself that the best 
thing I could do was to be off; but I won’t 
say I succeeded.” 

“ But it is, Jack; rely on it, it is. You 
are doing the right thing; and if I say so, 
it is with a heavy heart, for I shall be very 
lonely after you.” ; 

Passing his arm around her waist, he 
walked with her up and down the great 
spacious hall, their slow footsteps echoing 
in the silent house. 

“Tf my last meeting with her had not 
been such as it was, Nelly,” said he, falter- 
ingly ; “if we had not parted in anger, I 
think I could go with a lighter heart.” 

“ But don’t you know Julia well enough 
to know that these little storms of temper 
pass away so rapidly that they never leave 
a trace behind them ? She was angry, not 
because you found fault with her, but be- 
cause she thought you had suffered your- 
self to be persuaded she was in the wrong.” 

“ What do I care for these subtleties ? 
She ought to have known that when a man 
loves a girl as I love her, he has a right’ to 
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tell her frankly if there’s anything in her 
manner he is dissatisfied with.” 

“ He has no such right ; and if he had, he 
ought to be very careful how he exercised 
it.” 

“ And why so?” 

“ Just because fault-finding is not love- 
making.” 

“ So that, no matter what he saw that he 
disliked or disapproved of, he ought to bear 
it all rather than risk the chance of his re- 
monstrance being ill-taken ?” 

“ Not that, Jack; but he ought to take 
time and opportunity to make the same re- 
monstrance. You don’t go down to the 
girl you are in love with, and call her to ac- 
count as you would summon a dockyard 
man or a rigger for something that was 
wrong with your frigate.” 

“Take an illustration from something 
you know better, Nelly, for I'd do nothing 
of the kind; but if I saw what, in the con- 
duct or even in the manner of the girl I 
was in lové with, I wouldn’t stand if she 
were my wife, it will be hard to convince 
me that I oughtn’t to tell her of it.” 

“ As I said before, Jack, the telling is a 
matter of time and opportunity. Of all the 
jealousies in the world there is none as in- 
considerate as that of lovers towards the 
outer world. Whatever change either may 
wish for in the other must never come sug- 
gested from without.” 

“ And didn’t I tell her she was wrong in 
supposing that it was Marion made me see 
her coquetry ?” 

“ That you thought Marion had no influ- 
ence over your judgment she might believe 
readily enough, but girls have a keener in- 
sight into each other than you are aware of, 
and she was annoyed — and she was right 
to be annoyed —that in your estimate of 
her there should enter anything, the very 
smallest, that could bespeak the sort of im- 
pression a woman might have conveyed.” 

“ Nelly, all this is too deep for me. If 
Julia cared for me as I believed she had, 
she’d have taken what I said in good part. 
Didn’t I give up smoking of a morning, ex- 
cept one solitary cheroot after breakfast, 
when she asked me? Who ever saw me 
take a nip of brandy of a forenoon since 
that day she cried out, ‘ Shame, Jack, don’t 
do that?’ Anddo you think I wasn’t as 
fond of my.weed and my glass of schnaps as 
ever she was of all those little airs and 
graces she puts on to make fools of men?” 

“ Carriage waiting, sir,” said a servant, 
entering with a mass of cloaks and rugs on 
his arm. 

“ Confound the carriage and the journcy 
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too,” muttered he below his breath. ‘‘ Look 
here, Nelly, if you are right, and I hope with 
all my heart you are, I'll not go.” 

“ That would be ruin, Jack ; you must 


” 


0. 
a“ What do I care for the service? A 
rood seaman —a fellow that knows how to 

andle a ship —need never want for em- 
ployment. I’d just as soon be a skipper as 
wear a pair of swabs on my shoulders and be 
sworn at by some crusty old rear-admiral for 
a stain on my quarter-deck. I'll not go, 
Nelly ; tell Ned to take off the trunks; I'll 
stay where I am.” 

“Oh, Jack, I implore you not to wreck 
your whole fortune in life. It is just because 
Julia loves you that you are bound to show 
yourself worthy of her. You know how 
lucky you were to get this chance. You 
said only yesterday it was the finest station 
in the whole world. Don’t lose it, like a dear 
fellow, — don’t do what will be the embitter- 
ment of your entire life, the loss of your 
rank, and — the ” She stopped as she 
was about to add something still stronger. 

“Tl go then, Nelly ; don’t cry about it; 
if you sob that way I'll make a fool of my- 
self. Pretty sight for the flunkies, to see a 
sailor crying, wouldn’t it? all because he 
had to join his ship. I'll go then at once. 
I suppose you'll see her to-day, or to-morrow 
at farthest ? ” 

“ I’m not sure, Jack. Marion said some- 
thing about hunting parsons, I believe, 
which gave George such deep pain that he 
Wouldn’t come here on Wednesday. Julia 
appears to be more annoyed than George, 
and in fact for the moment we have quar- 
antined each other.” 

“Isn’t this too bad?” cried he passion- 
ately. 

“ Of course it is too bad ; but it’s only a 
passing cloud ; and by the time I shall write 
to you it will have passed away.” 

ack clasped her affectionately in his 
arms, kissed her twice, and sprang into the 
carriage, and drove away with a full heart 
indeed; but also with the fast assurance 
that his dear sister would watch over his in- 
terests, and not forget him. 

That dark drive went over like a hideous 
dream. He heard the wind and the rain, 
the tramp of the horses’ feet and the splash 
of the wheels along the miry road, but he 
never fully realized where he was or how 
he came there. The first bell was ringing 
as he drove into the station, and there was 
but little time to get down his luggage and 
secure his ticket. He asked for a coupé, 
that he might be alone; and being known 
as one of the great family at Castello, the 
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obsequious station-master hastened to instal 
him at once. On opening the door, how- 
ever, it was discovered that another travel- 
ler had already deposited a great coat and a 
rug in one corner. 

“ Give yourself no trouble, Captain Bram- 
leigh, ” said the official in a low voice. “I'll 
just say the coupé is reserved, and we'll put 
him into another compartment. Take these 
traps, Bob,” cried he to a porter, “and put 
them into a first-class.” 

Scarcely was the order given when two 
figures, moving out of the dark, approached, 
and one, with a slightly foreign accent, but 
in admirable English, said, “ What are you 
doing there? I have taken that place.” 

“ Yes,” cried his friend, “ this gentleman 
secured the coupé on the moment of his ar- 
rival.” 

“ Very sorry, sir — extremely sorry ; but 
the coupé was reserved —specially re- 
served.” 

“ My friend has paid for that place,” said 
the last speaker; “ and I can only say, if I 
were he, I'd not relinquish it.” 

“Don’t bother yourself about it,” whis- 

red Jack. “Let him have his place. 

‘ll take the other corner; and there’s an 
end of it.” 

“Tf you'll allow me, Captain Bramleigh,” 
said the official, who was now touched to 
the quick on that sore point, a question of 
his department ; “ if you’ll allow me, I think 
I can soon settle this matter.” 

“ But [ will not allow you, sir,” said Jack, 
his sense of fairness already outraged by the 
whole procedure. “ He has as good a right 
to his place as I have to mine. Many 
thanks for your trouble. Good-by.” And 
so saying he stepped in. 

The foreigner still lingered in earnest 
converse with his friend, and only mounted 
the steps as the train began to move. “A 
bientét, cher Philippe,” he cried, as the door 
was slammed, and the next instant they 
were gone. 

The little incident which had preceded 
their departure had certainly not conduced 
to any amicable disposition between them," 
and each, after a sidelong glance at the 
other, ensconced himself more completely 
within his wrappings, and gave himself up 
to either silence or sleep. 

Some thirty miles of the journey had 
rolled over, and it was now day, — dark 
and dreary indeed,— when Jack awoke 
and found the carriage pretty thick with 
smoke. There is a sort of freemasonry in 
the men of tobacco, which never fails them, 
and they have a kind of instinctive guess 
of a stranger from the mere character of his‘ 
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weed. On the present ovcasion Jack 
recognized a most exquisite Havanna odour, 
and turned furtively to see the smoker. 

“T ought to have asked,” said the stran- 
ger, “if this was disagreeable to you, but 
you were asleep, and I did not like to dis- 
turb you.” 

“ Not in the least, I am a smoker too,” 
said Jack, as he drew forth his case and 
proceeded to strike a light. 

“ Might I offer you one of mine ? — they 
are not bad,” said the other, proffering his 
case. : 

‘“‘ Thanks,” said Jack; “my tastes are too 
vulgar for Cubans. Birds-eye, dashed with 
strong Cavendish, is what I like.” 

“T have tried that too, ag I have tried 
everything English, but the same sort of 
half success follows me through all.” 

“If your knowledge of the language be 
the measure, I’d say you’ve not much to 
complain of. I almost doubt whether you 
are a foreigner.” 

“ T was born in Italy,” said the other cau- 
tiously, “and never in England till a few 
weeks ago.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Jack, with a smile, “I 
did not impress you very favourably as re- 
gards British politeness, when we met this 
morning; but I was a little out of spirits. 
I was leaving home, not very likely to see 
it again for some time, and I wanted to be 
alone.” 

“[ am greatly grieved not to have 
known this. I should never have thought 
of intruding.” 

“ But there was no question of intruding. 
It was your right that you asserted, and no 
more.” 

“ Half the harsh things that we see in life 
are done merely by asserting a right,” said 
the other in a deep and serious voice. 

Jack had little taste for what took the 
form of a reflection : to his apprehension, it 
was own brother of a sermon; and warned 
by this sample of his companion’s humour, 
he muttered a broken sort of assent and was 
silent. Little passed between them till they 
met at the dinner-table, and then they only 
interchanged a few commonplace remarks. 
On their reaching their destination, they 
took leave of each other courteously, but 
half formally, and drove off their several 
ways. 

Almost the first man, however, that Jack 
met, as he stepped on board the mail-packet 
for Holyhead, was his fellow-traveller of the 
rail. This time they met cordially, and 
after a few words of greeting they ng 
ed to walk the deck together like old 
acquaintances. 
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Though the night was fresh and oo 
there was a bright moon, and they both felt 
reluctant to go below, where a vast crowd 
of passengers was assembled. The brisk 
exercise, the invigorating air, and a certain 
congeniality that each discovered in the 
other, soon established between them one of 
those confidences which are only possible 
in early life. Nor do I know any thing 
better in youth than the frank readiness 
with which such friendships are made. It 
is with no spirit of caleulation, — it is with 
no counting of the cost, that we sign these 
contracts. We feel drawn into companion- 
ship, half by some void within ourselves, 
half by some quality that seems to supply 
that void. The tones of our own voice in 
our own ears assure us that we have found 
sympathy ; for we feel that we are speaking 
in a way we could not speak to cold or 
uncongenial listeners. 

When Jack Bramleigh had told that he 
was going to take command of a small gun- 
boat in the Mediterranean, he could not 
help going further, and telling with what a 
heavy heart he was going to assume his 
command. “ We sailors have a hard lot of 
it,” said he; “we come home after a 
cruise, —all is new, brilliant, and attrac- 
tive tous. Our hearts are not steeled, as 
are landsmen’s, by daily habit. We are 
intoxicated by what calmer heads scarcely 
feel excited. We fall in love ; and then, 
some fine day, comes an Admiralty 
despatch ordering us to hunt slavers off 
Lagos, or fish for a lost cable in Behring’s 
Straits.” 

“ Never mind,” said the other, “so long 
as there’s a goal to reach, so long as there’s 
a prize to win, ail can be borne. It’s only 
when life is a shoreless ocean, — when, 
seek where you will, no land will come in 
sight, — when, in fact, existence offers 
nothing to speculate on, — then, indeed, 
the world is a dreary blank. ” 

“ I don’t suppose any fellow’s lot is as bad 
as that.” 

“Not perhaps completely, thoroughly so; 
but that a man’s fate can approach such a 
condition, — that a man can cling to so small 
a hope that he is obliged to own to himself 
that it is next to no hope at all ; — that there 
could be, and is, such a lot in existence, I 
who speak to you now am able unfortunately 
to vouch for.” 

“TI am sorry to hear it,” said Jack, feel- 
ingly; “and I am sorry, besides, to-have ob- 
truded my own small griefs before one who 
has such a heavy affliction.” 

* Remember,” said the Frenchman, “I 
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never said that it was all up with me. I 
have a plank still to cling to, though it be 
only a plank. My case is simply this: I 
have come over to this country to prefer a 
claim to a large property, and I have noth- 
ing to sustain it but my right. I know well 
= Englishmen have a theory that your 
aws are so admirably and so purely admin- 
istered that if a man asks for justice, — be 
he poor, or unknown, or a foreigner, it mat- 
ters not,—he is sure to obtain it. I like 
the theory, and I respect the man who be- 
lieves in it, but I don’t trust it myself. I re- 
member reading in your debates how the 
House of Lords sat for days over a claim of 
a French nobleman who had been ruined by 
the great Revolution in France, and for 
whose aid, with others, a large sum had once 
been voted, of which, through a series of 
misadventures, not a shilling had reached 
him. That man’s claim, upheld and main- 
tained by one of the first men in England, 
and with an eloquence that thrilled through 
every heart around, was rejected, ay, reject- 
ed, and he was sent out of court a beggar. 
They couldn’t call him impostor, but they 
left him to starve!” He paused for a sec- 
ond, and in a slower voice continued, “ Now 
it may be that my case shall one of these 
days be heard before that tribunal, and I ask 
you does it not call for great courage and 
great trustfulness to have a hope on the 
issue ?” 

“Till stake my head on it, they'll deal 
fairly by you,” said Jack, stoutly. 

“ The poor baron I spoke of had power- 
ful friends. Men who liked him well, and 
fairly believed in his claim. Now I am 
utterly unknown, and as devoid of friends 
asofmoney. I think nineteen out of twenty 
Englishmen would call me an adventurer to- 
morrow; and there are few titles that con- 
vey less respect in this grand country of 
yours.” 

“There you are right; every one here 
must have a place in society, and be in it.” 

“ My landlady where I lodged thought 
me an adventurer; the tailor who measured 
*me whispered adventurer as he went down- 
stairs, and when a cabman, in gratitude for 
an extra sixpence, called me ‘count,’ it 
was to proclaim me an adventurer to all who 
heard him.” 

“ You are scarcely fair to us,” said Jack, 
laughing. ‘‘ You have been singularly un- 
lucky in your English acquaintance.” 

“No. Ihave met a great deal of kind- 
ness, but always.after a certain interval of 
doubt —almost of mistrust. I tell you frank- 





ly, you are the very first Englishman with 
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whom I have ventured to talk ‘freely on so | 
slight an acquaintance, and it has been to. 
me an unspeakable relief to do it.” 

“ T am proud to think you had that confi- | 
dence in me.” | 
“ You yourself suggested it. You began 
to tell me of your plans and hopes, and I, 
could not resist the temptation to follow | 
you. A French hussar is about as outspoken 
an animal as an English sailor, so that we 

were well met.” 


Mitton’s Mutperry-TREE. — Can any of 
your readers give me any information relating 
to the mulberry-tree in the gardens of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ? Was it planted-by Milton 
himself, or is the story merely a tradition, and 
is there any further history attached to the tree ? 
» [The following account of this notable tree 
is given by the late Mr. C. H. Cooper in his 
. Memorials of Cambridge, ed. 1860, ii. 53: “ The 
principal object of attraction in the garden of 
Christ’s College is a mulberry-tree, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was planted by John 
Milton during his residence at this college. 
The fact that it was planted by the great poet 
has been religiously handed down from his own 
time, in one unvarying tradition amongst the 
fellows of the college. This memorable and 
ancient tree, which stands on a small grass-plot 
at the extremity of the garden, has been pre- 
served with the greatest care, the stem, portions 
of which are encrusted with a covering of sheet 
lead, is banked up with a mound of earth 
covered with grass, and the branches are sup- 
ported by strong props. It has weathered 
many a tempest. Every spring it puts forth its 
leaves in all the vigour of youth, and in au- 
tumn nothing of the kind can be more delicious 
than its fruit. It is aliving proof of that para- 
dox of the botanists, that plants never die of 
old age.” In the same volume (p. 1) is an en- 
graving of this tree. A paper on Milton’s 
mulberry-tree, by the Rev. Charles Lesingham 
Smith, M.A., is in the Cambridge Portfolio, 
207.. There is also a tradition at Stowmarket 
that Milton in one of his visits to his old tutor, 
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y” 


“ Are you still in the service 

“ No; I am in what we call disponibilité. 
I am free till called on, — and free then if 
I feel unwilling to go back.” 

The Frenchman now passed on to speak 
of his life as a soldier, —a career so full of 
strange adventures and curious incidents 
that Jack was actually grieved when they 
glided into the harbour of Holyhead, and 
the steamer’s bell broke up the narrative. 


Thomas Young, planted a mulberry-tree near 
the vicarage-house. Masson’s Life of Milton, 
i. 173. 

Since writing the foregoing we have received 
the following communication from a lady at 
Cambridge : —‘‘ I have just paid a visit to the 
far-famed mulberry-tree in the Fellow’s garden ‘ 
of Christ’s College planted by Milton about 
the year 1633, at which period he entered 
Christ’s College as undergraduate. The tree 
is now in avery flourishing condition, produ- 
cing an abundance of fruit. The gardener told 
me the leaves were nearly as large as his hand. 
In the year 1849, twenty loads of earth were 
placed around it to protect its trunk and roots ; 
since then earth has been added on two dif- 
ferent occasions, forming a mound six feet high, 
covering the whole of its trank. One branch 
which was imbedded in the earth in 1849 has 
struck root, and is likely to become a new and 
flourishing tree in the midst of the old branches. 
The old and decayed parts are carefully pro- 
tected by zine. In the winter of 1860, when 
the frost was unusually severe, it suffered much 
— almost past recovery; but, by great care and 
attention, it has been restored to a very healthy 
and productive state. Last year it made wood 
in abundance; the shoots were from six to 
seven incheg in length, a piece of which I en- 
close. The tree is famed and revered through- 
out the world ; strangers from all parts visit it, 
and make note of it, especially the Americans ; 
one in particular took off his hat, and did 
reverence to it. Many of its branches are sup- 
ported by props.”] —N. & Q. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 


Ir can rarely happen that a subject of 
such extensive and varied interest as West- 
minster Abbey is in all its aspects —his- 
torical, constitutional, ecclesiastical, and 
biographical, should be handled by a writer 
so peculiarly fitted to do it justice, not only 
by his position but by his powers of descrip- 


tion and turn of thought, as the present, 


learned and accomplished chief of its 
Chapter. For all who are concerned to 
know the manner of the foundation of the 


great church, which, even more than the | 


sister edifice in London proper, represents 


the religious centre of the metropolis ; for | 
all who wish to learn how its life has been, | 


from the beginning and through all the 


centuries of its existence, interwoven with | 


the poliiical life of England; for all who 


love to dwell on the memories of the distin- | 


guished men whose monuments crowd the 
aisles and chapels of the ancient pile ; for 
all who would like to be informed of the 
personal history of those who have been 
officially connected with it —this book of 
Dr. Stanley’s will possess a value of no 
common order. 


Nothing could be more fresh and pic- 
turesque than the introduction to the vol- 
ume, in which the site of the future edifice 
is, as it were, plotted and laid out for its 


reception. To do this we are carried a 
long way back through the centuries, to 
the days when the important stream, on 
whose banks the Abbey, in common with 
all London, stands, was a river winding at 
- its own sweet will, more so than when 
Wordsworth gazed on it from the bridge, 
and ages before it was drilled to march 
between embankments of stones, or vexed 
by the paddles of countless steamboats, and 
only recently and still imperfectly to be 
delivered from performing the base offices 
of a common sewer. 
noblest game stretched from the river shore 
to the heights of Hampstead and Highgate ; 
Tower Hill, Corn Hill, and Luflgate Hill, 
marked by their names the slight eminences 
chusen for the earliest occupation ; while 
the lesser tributaries to the great river 
live in the names of Longborne — the long 
burn; Holborn —the old burn; Tyburn; 
Wall Brook ; and others. 

And so the future metropolis of England 
grew along the banks of the Thames; the 


* Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. 
ty Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D D., Dean of West- 
minster. 


' kings had their oceasional palace at West- 
minster, and some chronicles have even 
' placed there the scene of Canute’s volun- 
| tary wetting by the rising tide in rebuke of 
his courtiers. Surrounded by the water 
of descending streams stood Thorn Ey, or 
| the Isle of Thorns, so wild and dreadful in 
its desolation that it was known as locus 
terribilis, yet not without its attractions for 
habitation in its seclusion, its fine soil, and 
the fish to be easily obtained for food from 
the neighbouring river. It was a place 
after the heart of monks. Ely, Croyland, 
Glastonbury in England, Notre Dame at 
Paris, rose in similar places. Dunstan is 
traditionally said to have established twelve 
monks of the Benedictine order in the 
island, which from that time took the name 
of .the ‘ Western Monastery,’ or ‘ Minster 
of the West.’ But Edward the Confessor 
is the true founder of Westminster Abbey. 
In Dean Stanley’s account of him we have 
displayed all that power of bringing into 
| life and reality the characters of by-gone 
‘times, which has been exercised by him so 
often and with such never-failing charm. 
| In his description we seem to see the very 
/man. His complexion almost that of an 
| Albino: the milky white and waving hair 
|and beard, the eyes always fixed on the, 


| 


ground, the thin white hands and long 
| transparent fingers, the strange mixture of 
| grave and playful in his manners, childish 
‘in his kindliness, not reliable, spending his 
| time equally between devotional exercises 
'and hunting. He was the last of _ 

or- 


| Saxons, and also the first of the 


|mans, and in the foundation by him of 


Westminster Abbey may be noted the 
earliest of the numerous political coinci- 
| dences and relations which seem to connect 
‘the building indissolubly with the history 
of the edifice of the English constitution. 
When in Normandy and in exile, Edward 
/had vowed a pilgrimage to St. Peter’s 


| 


! 


} 


Forests full of the | Surime.at Rome if he returned in safety. 


Immediately came the news of the depart- 
| ure of the Danes, and of his own election 
_as king. With his new duties and position, 
the fulfilment. of the vow became impossi- 
‘ble. The king desired it, but state policy 
forbade it. He was released from the vow 
by the Pope, on condition of founding or 
restoring some monastery dedicated to St. 

eter, and thus vicariously supplying the 
abandoned journey to Rome. The existing 
establishment near the king’s residence at 
| Westminster fulfilled the necessary condi- 
tion, and became the chosen spot for the 
future honour of the Saint. Te was the 
dedication unaccompanied by legendary 
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miracles. St. Peter appeared to a “hermit 
of Worcester and expressed his satisfaction 
at the method Da gr for redeeming the 
king’s vow. e keeper of the keys of 
heaven was also manifested to a fisherman 
— in his calling upon the Thames, 
and angels were seen, with incense and 
candles, dedicating with the usual solemni- 
ties the newly risen fabric. Edward lived 
more than ~ d previous king in the palace 
close to the church of his vow, and so the 
os and the royal residence became 
linked together, and thus was fixed what is 
rightly and felicitously described as the 
local centre of the English monarchy and 
nation — of the palace and legislature, no 
less than of the Abbey —a centre from 
which both Church and State have spread, 
in which each has received much from the 
other, and where the former must always 
find its true and only real independence, 
and its national support. 

The ‘ painted chamber’ or ‘ chamber of 
St. Edward’ was the oldest t of the 
palace of Westminster, and this evokes a 
crowd of historical and political recollec- 
tions. It was in it that conferences took 
place between the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, and it was in it that the House 
of Lords sat, while the House of Commons 
occupied their former chamber during the 
building of the present Palace of West- 
minster after the great fire of 1834. 

Edward’s Abbey was the first cruciform 
church in England, and occupying as it did 
nearly the whole area of the present build- 
ing, must have been a marvel of the age. 
There was a tower in the centre and two 
at the west end. A rude representation of 
it is given in the Bayeaux tapestry. In it 
and before the high altar was laid the body 
of its founder, but it was removed to its 
present position in the shrine of St. Ed- 
ward by Henry III. 

In pursuing the connection of the Abbey 
with the English constitution, and the rela- 
tion of the liberties of the Church to its 
bond with the State, a characteristic story 
is introduced. The constant illustration of 
this union is, indeed, the key-note of the 
book, and adds to it much of its value. 
Wulfstan, bishop of Worcester, was the 
only Saxon prelate left after the Norman 
conquest. At acouncil summoned to West- 
minster Wulfstan was declared incapable 
of retaining his see, because he could not 
speak French. The Saxon laid his pastoral 
staff on the Confessor’s tomb, and speakin 
in his own language to the dead king, said, 
‘ Edward, thou gavest me the staff, to thee 
I return it,’ and then in French to the liv- 





ing king, ‘ A better than thou gave it to 
me; take it if thou canst.’ The staff re- 
mained fixed in the stone and Wulfstan 
kept his see. This was the first miracle 


worked at the tomb of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the story was used by King 
John when arguing for the supremacy of 
the crown against the claims of the Papal 


legate. 

But it isin the coronations of the kings 
and queens of England held in the Abbey, 
and in which the dean takes a chief part 
to the exclusion of higher ecclesiastic func- 
tionaries, that the peculiar connection of 
Church and State developed in the ancient 
fabric attains its culminating point. The 
coronation of William the Conquerer un- 
doubtedly took place in the Abbey, and 
earlier coronations may have been celebrat- 
ed in it, Upon the tomb of the Confessor 
the Norman stood to complete his title to 
rule his newly acquired kingdom, and 
henceforward all the sovereigns of England 
have in the same place assumed the crown. 
The regalia in their names and character 
were all Anglo-Saxon, and the form of oath 
retained to the time of James II. was to ob- 
serve ‘the laws of the glorious Confessor.’ 
These emblems of sovereignty down to the 
reign of Henry VIII. were always kept in 
the Treasury of Westminster, and their 
modern representatives (dating of course 
only from the Restoration) are brought from 
the usual place of safety in the Tower to 
the Jerusalem Chamber of the Abbey for 
a coronation. The privileges of the Abbot 
of Westminster, continued to the dean after 
the Reformation, were great and peculiar. 
He was to, prepare the king for the rite, and 
to administer the chalice to the king and 

ueen, in sign of their conjugal union, after 
they had received the sacrament from the 
archbishop. A coronation of a kind for 
which there was no precedent, and which 
has never been repeated, took place-when 
Henry, the son of Henry II, was crowned 
at Westminster in his father’s life-time. He 
was thenceforth known as Rex Henricus 
junior, and is alluded to by Dante as ‘il re 

iovane ;’ and this may be taken as furnish- 
ing another allusion to the Abbey by the 
reat Florentine (although an indirect one) 
in addition to that referred to by Dean 
Stanley in the instance of Prince Henry, 
the nephew of Henry III. murdered by 
Guy de Montfort at Viterbo, whose heart 
was preserved in a golden cup near St. Ed- 
ward’s shrine. A fatal coronation this was 
of ‘the young king,’ for Becket, excluded 
from performing the ceremony as archbish- 
op of Canterbury, launched his anathema 
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against the primate of York and the other 
prelates who had assisted in invading his 
privilege, and this led to Becket’s murder 
and all its train of evils. 

The coronation of Richard I. was distin- 
eo by a superstitious panic occasioned 

the presence of Jews at the solemnities. 
hey were supposed to attend with some 
evil design, and a proclamation was issued 
to warn away Jews and witches from in- 
truding. Some came, however, to the ban- 
ueting hall, and, as may be imagined, got 
the worst of it then and there, as their 
brethren in the country elsewhere did after- 
wards; for the occasion led to a general 
massacre and plunder of the Jews both in 
London and other places, Winchester only, 
as recorded by Richard of Devizes, choos- 
ing for the time to spare its vermin. 
he barons ‘of the Cinque Ports first ap- 
peared tocarry the canopy over the king at the 
coronation of John, in acknowledgment of 
assistance rendered by the then most im- 
portant maritime towns of England to the 
king in his voyages to and from Normandy. 

Henry III. was first irregularly crowned 
at Gloucester, in 1216, but was again 
crowned in due form at Westminster by 
Stephen Langton in 1220. A delicious an- 
ecdote is here introduced. The king asked 
the great theologian of the age, Grostete, 
bishop of Lincoln, the difficult question, 
‘ What was the precise grace wrought in a 
king by the unction ?’ and was answered 
with truly episcopal discretion, ‘The same 
as in confirmation.’ 

Edward I. and Eleanor were the first 
king and queen jointly crowned, at a long 
interval after his accession, owing to his ab- 
sence in the Holy Land, and there was a 
magnificent scramble among the crowd for 
five hundred horses let loose in honour of 
the occasion. At this coronation appeared 
for the first time the famous Stone ot Scone, 
whose. many peregrinations were brought 
to an end by Edward's deposit of it in the 
Abbey, who encased it in the wooden chair 
which still holds it, the very chair in which 
Richard II. sits in his portrait now in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. Since then it has 
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Dunstaffnage, and its final Scottish habitat 
was at Scone, where the kings of Scotland 
were placed upon it at their coronations. 
An appendix contains a most full and curi- 
ous account of the progress of the legend of 
the stone by the late learned and much la- 
mented Joseph Robertson; while Professor 
Ramsay brings modern geological science 
to bear upon the question of its identifica- 
tion. He reports that the stone may have 
come from the formations in the neighbor- 
hood, either of Scone or Dunstafinage ; 
that it was not likely to have been derived 
from the rocks of the Hill of Tara, or of 
Tona; and he pays so much respect to the 
earliest legends of its origin as to say that, 
being sandstone, it could ‘not have come 
from Bethel, where the strata are of lime- 
stone, or from Egypt, where no similar rock 
is known to exist. The stone has all the 
appearance of having been squared for build- 
ing purposes, and may now be considered as 
typically fulfilling its original destination, 
as a sort of symbolical foundation stone of 
the edifice of the British monarchy. 

The coronation of Richard II. was mag- 
nificent, and first saw the cavalcade from 
the Tower, which continued in use until 
the time of Charles II. Then, too, began 
the ‘ Knights of the Bath’ as a special, and 
not a permanent institution, of knights cre- 
ated for the. occasion, who after due ablu- 
tions rode with the king along the streets 
from the city to Westminster. Then, also, 
first caracoled the Champion, who appears 
to have been not so much triumphant as (in 
modern slang) sat upon, ” being told to 
wait for his perquisites until the king had 
begun to eat his dinner. 

Gary VIII. was crowned with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, and again, as we may learn 
from our Shakspeare, with Anne Boleyn, 
but no other of his queens was afterwards 
crowned. 

Elizabeth’s coronation was abnormal, 
as were the times in which she suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The coronation 
mass was celebrated, and the abbot of 
Westminster officiated for the last time. 
But the Litany was read in English, the 


rested at Westminster as one of the most} Gospel and Epistle both in English and in 
interesting material documents of history to | the ancient language of ecclesiastical ser- 
be found in any country. Its early history vices. The whole bench of bishops but one 
artakes of the marvellous. It was the pil-| were absent. Canterbury was vacant ; 
ow of stone on which Jacob slept at Bethel.; York would not come; London was in 
Cecrops, king of Athens, who married the | prison: but Oglethorpe, bishop of Carlisle, 
daughter of Pharaoh, alarmed at the rising | and dean of the Chapel Royal, borrowed his 
wer of Moses, carried it with him to Spain, | robes, acted for him, and, as was said, after- 
Son which it went to Ireland, and on it sat wards died of remorse — a warning to soli- 
the kin 


of that country when crowned on tary dissidents from prevailing episcopal 
the Hill of Tara. Fergus bore it off to, opinion. No man can expect to maintain 
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himself in the face of an overwhelming op- 

ition from his own order. He loses his 
independence and freedom of speech and 
action by entering it, and must be con- 
tent to abide that result, or to hazard the 
uncertain issues of violating what may be 
almost described as a natural law. 

We admire Anne of Denmark’s scruples 
at the coronation of James I. She refused 
to take the sacrament: ‘ She had changed 
her Lutheran religion once before for the 
Presbyterian forms of Scotland, and that 
was enough.’ But more important matters 
are to be noted on this occasion, and are 
rightly indicated by Dean Stanley as show- 
ing the grasping tendencies of the Stuarts. 
‘rhe words in the ritual ‘whom we conse- 
crate’ were substituted for ‘whom we elect,’ 
and for ‘ the laws which the Commons have 
chosen’ were used the words ‘the laws 
which the commonalty of your kingdom 
have chosen.’ 

The coronation of Charles I. was not 
without its presages, and, as might be ex- 
pécted, was distinguished by the passions 
and prejudices of the stormy time. ‘There 
was a commission in which Laud was most 
active to prepare a service according to the 
rules of the Church of England. ‘ With 
a passion,’ says Dean Stanley, ‘for the 
Royal prerogative, curiously contrasted with 
the antipathy to it manifested by his spiritual 
descendants, he introduced the prayer 
(omitted since the time of Henry VI.) that 
the king might have Peter’s keys and Paul’s 
doztrine.’ The king wore a white robe in- 
stead of the usual purple velvet one. ‘The 
dove of gold among the regalia was broken, 
and had to be replaced. During the so- 
lemnity there was an earthquake. 

Oliver Cromwell was installed as Lord 
Protector in Westminster Hall; bat the cor- 
onation-stone was brought from the Abbey 
on that occasion oniy, and on it sat the 
‘gloomy brewer,’ when he took his place 
among Engiish sovereigns. ‘l'o him was 
prescnted for the first time a Bible. 


The Restoration brought with it the) 
The | 


procession from the ‘Tower was renewed ;| 


splendid coronation of Charles IU. 


and there was a bran new set of regalia to 
replace those which had been sold in the 
late troubles. ut all the care taken to ex- 
amine records and precedents did not suffice 
to prevent some unseemly disputes, and 


among others, the king’s footmen and the | 


barons of the Cinque Ports had a desperate 
struggie for the canopy. 

William and Mary were crowned together, 
and both (as was fitting on the occasion)d u- 
ly invested with the symbols of sovereignty. 
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The princess Anne, standing near the queen, 
said, ‘ Madam, I pity your fatigue.’ The 
queen turned sharply with the words, ‘A 
crown, sister, is not so heavy as it seems,’ 
For the first time the Commons of England 
sat assembled in the Abbey during the so- 
lemnity. 

At George I.’s coronation, the Order of 
the Knights of the Bath was founded as a 
permanent body. The honours of the Gar- 
ter were not enough to satisfy all claimants, 
and Walpole desired to let the royal favours 
flow in a wider channel. The original num- 
ber of knights was thirty-six, to correspond 
with the stalls in Henry VII.’s chapel; and 
the dean of Westminster wears his red ribbon 
in virtue of his office as dean of the Order. 

George IV. wascrowned with all that could 
be done to add variety and magnificence to 
the event of a coronation after an interval 
of sixty years. There was a procession un- 
der a covered way from the Abbey to the 
Hall, and the champion in armour flung 
down his gauntlet of challenge after the 
most approved ancient precedents. The 
ceremony was repeated in mimic pageantry 
(with a long run) at Drury Lane Theatre, 
where Elliston himself walked in procession 
as the king upon a platform expressly laid 
round the front of the dress circle, and is said 
to have entered so much into the spirit of 
the part as to have wept with emotion when 
giving an imaginary blessing to his imaginary 
subje. ts in pit. boxes, and gallery. 

The advisers of Caroline of Brunswick 


made their greatest mistake in permitting 
her to attempt to force an entry into the Ab- 
bey, in order to be present at her husband's 


coronation. ‘The public repulse was igno- 
minious, and placed her in a ridiculous posi- 
tion, from which she never recovered, and 
for the time deprived her even of the mob 
popularity which had been previously en- 
| joyed by her, as a person who was supposed 
|to have been injured by, and who at any 
rate was the greatest enemy of the king. 

At the last coronation there was no ban- 
quet in Westminster fIall; but on many ac- 
counts the ceremony must have been pecu- 
liarly impressive. All will concur in wish- 
ing that long may it be the last. 

rom the glories of the coronations b 
which kings and queens passed into the full 
life of sovereignty, the transition is natural, 
as that from life to death, to the tombs in 
which their remains have been deposited 
within the same walls of the Abbey, and 
| with equal if not even greater magnificence. 
| * Man,’ says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ is a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes, pompous in the 
grave; and if in any place funereal pomp 
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and gorgeous monuments can be regarded 
with complacency, it must surely be in such 
an edifice as the Abbey, and when the fleet- 
ing obsequies and more enduring memorials 
of stone and metal are those of a long line 
of the monarchs of a great and powerful 
country. The grave of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the founder, was the first, and the 
centre to which the others were attracted ; 
but there was an interval of some length 
between his and the next royal deposit. 
The Conqueror lies at Caen ; William Rufus 
at Winchester; Henry I. at Reading; Ste- 
yee at Faversham; Henry II. and Richard 

at Fontevrault; John at Worcester. 
Henry IIL. the second founder of the Abbey, 
and who raised the shrine to St. Edward, 
was the first king buried at Westminster 
since the Conquest, and near him many 
members of his family, in close vicinity to 
the shrine. Then came Edward L, with 
the grand inscription on his tomb: ‘ Ed- 
wardus Primus, Scotorum malleus, hic est. 
1303. Pactum serva.’ Dean Stanley sug- 
gests that the‘ pact’ to be kept was that 
which the dying king required of his son, 
that his flesh should be boiled, his bones 
carried at the head of the English army till 
Scotland was subdued, and his heart sent to 
the Holy Land. The tomb was without or- 
nament and unfinished, perhaps to leave the 
corpse easily accessible; and once in two 
years the tomb was to be opened, and the 
wax of the cere-cloth renewed. This was 
done until Edward’s dynasty ended with the 
fall of Richard IL, from which time the tomb 
remained undisturbed until in the last cen- 
tury it was opened, by permission of Dean 
Thomas, in the presence of the Society of 
Antiquaries, who, we venture to think, 
should have known better than to counte- 
Rance what seems to have been an unnece3- 
sary disturbance of the sanctity of the grave. 
Then was seen for the last time the mortal 


frame of Edward Longshanks, six feet two 
inches by rule and measure, no doubt duly | 


applied to the royal remains by the afore- 
said learned society, ‘and the hammer of 
S.otland lay helpless against the indignity. 
Expende Hannibalem — and why not gauge 
the feet and inches of Edward I.? These 
trouble-tombs took care to remove all motive 
for repeating their offence, for they poured 
in pitch, and, as Horace Walpole wrote, 
boasted of having enclosed him so effectually 
that his ashes could not be violated again. 
Wales and Scotland were at last avenged, 
and ruin seized all that was left of the ruth- 
less king. 

Poor Edward II. was buried at Glouces- 
ter, as nearest to Berkeley Castle ; but his 
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son, John of Eltham, lies in Westminster 
Abbey, in the chapel of St. Edward, ‘ entre 
les royals,’ yet ‘ so as to leave room for the 
king and his successors.” The tomb of 
Queen Philippa shows the earliest attempt 
at a portrait. She on her death-bed, as re- 
corded by Froissart, said to her husband, 
‘I ask that you will not choose any other 
sepulchre than mine, and that you lie by 
my side in the Abbey of Westminster.’ 
When Edward III. followed her, his effigy 
was sculptured, according to tradition, after 
a cast taken from his face ; and it is said to 
resemble an illustrious living poet, his al- 
leged descendant, who may be proud to be 
the first to have surmounted features of 
royal origin with the crown of the laureate. 
Edward the Black Prince has his grand 
resting-place at Canterbury ; and as that 
cathedral has had the loving care of a some- 
time Canon bestowed in describing it, all 
justice has been done to his sepulchral me- 
morial in its proper place. estminster, 
indeed, might well have been envious of 
Canterbury, if the fortunate event of the 
transfer of the historian from the precincts 
on the Stour to the cloisters on the banks 
of the Thames had not procured for it equal 
advantages. 

Richard II. is said to have been peculiar- 
ly attached to the Abbey. He swore ‘ by 

t. Edward,’ and confided a favourite ring 
to the guardianship of St. Edward’s Shrine 
when he was out of England. His portrait, 
which formerly hung in the choir, and is 
now in the Jerusalem Chamber, has been 
already mentioned. In its unrestored state 
it formed one of the most valuable loans to 
the Portrait Exhibition at South Kensing- 
ton, in 1866, and has since regained its 
pristine beauty under the skilful hands of 
Mr. Richmond and Mr. Merritt. The 
splendid tomb of Richard’s queen, Anne 


| of Bohemia, records his affection for her. 


and their effigies lie on it side by side, her 
hand clasped in his. But whether the body 
brought from Pomfret, and afterwards bu- 
ried by Henry V. with state in this tomb, 
was in truth that of the king, appears to be 
open to doubt. 

Henry IV. lies at Canterbury ; but with 
Henry V. the Abbey again roxe into.favour. 
He enlarged the nave; Whittington, lor: 
mayor of ‘London, was the architect; and 
in it was celebrated the Te Deum for the 
victory of Agincourt, just before which the 
king declared by his will his intention to be 
buried at Westminster. His remains were 
brought from Vincennes with great pomp, 
and funeral ceremonies were performed in 
the presence of Parliament, both at St. 
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Paul’s and in the Abbey. A waxen figure, the prize thus awarded, and considerable 
appeared for the first time, instead of the | expense was incurred in them; but no pub- 
actual exhibition of the dead king in royal lic transference ever took place, and as the 
attire. Room was made for the interment | Dean of Westminster acquiesces in the 
at the east end of the Confessor’s Chapel, | opinion that Henry VI. lies still at Wind- 
by clearing away the sacred relics deposited | sor, and not in the building under his own 
there, and the present raised chapel was | care, we may accept that as the probable 
erected, to the great damage of the older | truth. 
monuments of Eleanor and Philippa; so; Few sovereigns have left so peculiar and 
little did the antiquity which now receives | so magnificent an architectural record of 
so much deference at our hands, regard an- | themselves as Henry VII.’s Chapel. It was 
oe antecedent to itself. Above are his| to be almost another Abbey, with its own 
helmet and saddle; the shield, once there, establishment of monks, and to be his chan- 
is gone. His effigy, in heart of oak, lay, try as well as his tomb. Dean Stanley 
plated with silver gilt, and with a head of | happily points out how faithfully it responds 
solid silver, which had disappeared before to the break in English history of which 
Camden’s time. | Henry VII.’s reign is the expression. It 
Of all the royal interments, however, the | was the close of the Middle Ages, and the 
story of that of Henry VI., as told by Dean | end of the Wars of the Roses, and all the 
Stanley, has the most touching’ interest.) emblems introduced tell of this, especially 
There was an old tradition, since amply the constantly repeated portcullis— the 
confirmed by existing archives, that the |‘ altera securitas,’ or double safeguard of 


king had been seen to visit the Abbey sev- 
eral times (beginning twelve years before 
his death) to fix the place of his sepulture. 
On one occasion he went round the Con- 
fessor’s Chapel with the abbot by torchlight, 
when he rejected the proposal to remove 
the tomb of Eleanor. Another time he re- 


fused to let the tomb of Henry V. be dis- 
eg to make room for him, saying, ‘ Nay, 


et him alone; he lieth like a noble prince. 
I would not trouble him.’ Finally, the 
spot occupied by the relics was chosen, and 
he said, ‘ Forsooth, forsooth, here will we 
lie! Here is a good place for us.’ The 
relics were removed elsewhere, and the 
tomb ordered — but never built. Henry 
died in the tower, and the poor ‘ pale ashes 
of the house of Lancaster,’ first taken to 
Chertsey monastery, were finally placed in 
St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor, by Rich- 
ard III.,in consequence, it is said, of the mir- 
acles worked at his grave. The depositions 
of the persons who could speak to the king’s 
visits to the Abbey when choosing the 
grave, in which he was never to lie, are 
printed in the appendix to the volume, and 


| his succession. Then, too, was revived, 
through Owen Tudor, the ancient British 
_element of the monarchy, and‘ round the 
.tomb, among the bearings of the house 
' of Lancaster, may be seen the Red Dragon 
of Wales. In his reign the constitution be- 
gan to develop itself in unreceding advan- 
ces, and the dawn of modern English histo- 
ry breaks. Within the chapel thus erected 
its founder was placed in all grandeur; 
and so, as Bacon writes, he ‘ lieth buried at 
Westminster, in one of the stateliest and 
daintiest monumeuts of Europe, both for 
the chapel and the sepulchre. So that he 
dwelleth more richly dead, in the monu- 
ment of his tomb, than he did alive in 
Richmond or any of bis palaces.’ 

The Abbey survived the Reformation with 
what must be considered as only slight in- 
juries, considering what might have hap- 
a and what did happen elsewhere. 

enry VIII. was buried at Windsor, but 
Edward VI. lies in his grandfather’s chapel 
at Westminster, and over his remains, al- 
though under Mary, was read the funeral 
service of the Reformed Church, then used 


for the first time at a royal funeral. Mary 

After the Civil Wars, the memory of ; herself and Elizabeth are together in the 
Henry VI. was honoured with saintly rev-| north aisle of the same chapel. On_ the 
erence ; and there was a struggle between | monument of the two sisters, whose lives 
Chertsey, Windsor, and Westminster, for|had been so sundered, and whose deaths 
the possession of his body. Windsor actu-| were so far apart, but at length united. in 
ally had it; Chertsey had for a time held it; | the grave, and in future hope, James I. 
but in favour of Westminster there was the | placed the inscription, ‘ Regno consortes et 
clear evidence of the king’s long cherished | urna, hic obdormimus Elizabetha et Maria 
intention to be laid in the Abbey. And so | sorores, in spe resurrectionis.’ Near them 
the Privy Council, to whom the matter was | lies the body of the Scots’ Mary, brought 
referred, decided in favour of Westminster. | from Peterborough, although the sumptuous 
Preparations were made there to receive | tomb erected to her memory by her son is 


are most curious. 
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in the opposite aisle. And here end the 
royal monuments. There are personal rea- 
sons to explain this, and also the custom of 
doing such honour to dead rulers was dying 
out. Other interests and sympathies began 
to assert themselves. Literature, statesman- 
ship, and distinction in war, were now to 
receive monumental honour, and the privi- 
ileges of the Abbey were no longer to be 
reserved for kings and queens, their connec- 
tions and immediate dependants. James IL. 
his wife, and the children who pre-deceased 
hith, were buried at Westminster, but with- 
out mark or tomb. 

In the Civil Wars the Abbey does not 
appear to have suffered ; and Cromwell, be- 
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| ing to the memories of the throng of distin-. 
guished dead in so many varied departments 
| of greatness, who either are buried or have 
their monuments in the Abbey. With mod- 
ern sanitary notions it is difficult to consider 
the interior of a place of religious assembly 
for the living, as a fit place for the perma- 
ment deposit of the mouldering remains of 
humanity. At recent interments the rec- 
tangular aperture in the pavement, opened 
for a fresh grave, has seemed to some specta- 
tors almost as strange as if it had been seen 
in the midst of a carpeted drawing-room. 
But for the mound of palpable gravel and 
sand which surrounds the opening, it would 





rather suggest a stage-grave, such as that 


fore his own death, as of right, took posses-| over which Hamlet muses and recalls the 
sion of it as the fitting burial place for the! departed mirth of Yorick. The result, 
family of the lord of the country. Himself, | however, of the work of the pick-axe and 
too, as Cowley says (of whom, by the way, | shovel tells of a real digging into the bosom 
we can hardly agree with Dean Stanley, | of our common mother, and indicates the 
that his fame has passed away), was ‘ buried | actual return of earth to earth. This car- 
among kings and with more than regal! ries the associations again to the familiar 
splendour.’ His funeral cost 60,000/., more | grave cut in the living sod of the country 
by half than ever was spent before. churchyard, and with the sadly familiar tones 

The faithful Herbert had conveyed the | and words of the funeral service, restores 
body of Charles I. from St. James’ tothe feelings which are natural at the last 
Windsor; and the fact was proved, after | Christian rite. No such thoughts as these 
some doubt had been cast upon it, by- the | can have occurred to those who in former 
accidental finding of the coffin in 1813. | times assisted at the occasions whose multi- 
There was an intention of transferring him | tudinous memorials meet the eye on all 
to the Abbey, and of employing Wren to sides, and bring to mind so many of the 
design a tomb. But whether the money | illustrious dead. The right of most of these 
voted for the purpose was appropriated by | to occupy precious space in the restricted 
Charles II., or whether there was any real | limits of the Abbey can never be called in 
difficulty then in discovering the body, or | question. But is this true of all the tons 
whether there were sound reasons of state | of statuary marble which now cumber the 
for abandoning it, the thing was never done. | floor or load the walls of the building, to be 

Onwards to Anne the sovereigns were | recorded within which is the choicest posthu- 
interred in Westminster, with the exception | mous honour that can be attained? Many 
of James II., who lies at St. Germains. | of the tombs serve to perpetuate the tradi- 
George I. was returned to the soil of his | tion of almost forgotten celebrities, or still 
own Hanover. But George II. and his less commendably, the wealth and vanity 
Caroline lie together in the centre of | only of those who erected them. Suppos- 
Henry VII.’s chapel, and these are the ing actions of ejectment to be brought to 
last king and queen buried in the Abbey. | try their right of possession, there are a 
Westminster. had continued to be the accus- | considerable number that must fail to estab- 
tomed burying-place of the kings long after | lish a good title to remain. To take the 
its palace had ceased to be a royal resi-| case of the poets only, the verdict of mod- 
dence; and the same reasons which origi-|ern public opinion would probably go to 
nally made it such, have since prevailed to | displace several who now enjoy the hon- 
fix Windsor as the final resting-place, as it ours of the Corner in company with their 
is the principal abode in life, of the English | betters. Would it, for instance, be held 
. royal family. | enough that the office of laureate had been 

Thus far, under the guidance of the Dean, held by the claimant for continued Abbey 
we have gazed at coronations or lingered | room? Such names as Ben Jonson and 
among the tombs of kings —a guidance as | Wordsworth only added lustre to the office 
appropriate as that of Virgil through the ‘they held; Davenant might claim to remain 
graves of the Inferno, or of Beatrice among | by long tenure, and from his connection 
the splendours and glories of Paradise. But | with Shakspeare, although he swerved from 
beyond these interests are all those attach- | his example, and assisted in debasing some 
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of his finest plays. But what can be urged 
in favour of Shadwell, whose monument, 
erected by the filial piety of a son and not 
as a general tribute of public admiration, 
would seem, in the phrase of parliamentary 
committees, to have no locus standi whatever. 
His plays were the most licentious of a li- 
centious age; and his slovenly style leaves 
the coarseness of his matter in all its natu- 
ral deformity. The hero of Mac Flecknoe 
—the loathsome and contemptible Og of 
Absalom and Achitophel — ought not ever to 
have received honours, greater than which 
could not be accorded to Dryden himself. 
To pursue this subject would be to hold 
an assize upon all the existing monuments. 
The proper authorities might perhaps obtain 
whatever powers may be necessary to com- 
mence an inquiry, and to revise the con- 
tents of the Abbey, and pass sentence of 
transportation upon all unworthy occupants. 
Such proceedings could be safely entrusted 
to the present Dean and Chapter. Every 
claim to remain would meet careful consid- 
eration, and no deserving plea would be 
lightly or hastily rejected. Yet, on the 
whole, it is probable that all will agree in 
the opinion that as the Abbey has descended 
to us from previous generations, so it should 
be preserved and handed on. Righteous 
acts of elimination from the building might 


form a precedent which in times of political 
excitement, or even of bad taste, might lead 


to highly mischievous results. Every monu- 
ment is an illustration of the history or the 
sentiment or manners of the time when it 
obtained admission, and to remove any 
would be to destroy the continuity and se- 
quence of records which can never be re- 
placed. 

Unrivalled indeed is the series of general 
tombs in the Abbey; Elizabethan magnates; 
heroes of the Flemish wars; the great men 
of the Commonwealth ; the leaders of the 
Restoration; Revolution names of 1688; 
statesmen of more modern times, from Chat- 
ham to Peel and Palmerston ; Indian rulers; 

hilanthropists; the literary worthies of 

oet’s Corner, from Chaucer to Macaulay 
and Thackeray ; the actors, welcomed in the 
Abbey by the toleration of the English 
Church, when their continental brethren 
were alike proscribed by Roman Catholics 
and Calvinists. These ministers of art be- 
long to a department of genius which cannot 
in the nature of things transmit to posterity 
any permanent evidence of its excellence, and 
it is therefore most fitting that the fame of 
the great actor in his life should be preserved 
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and Betterton; Garrick, Siddons, and Kem- 
ble are with others all duly represented in 
the Abbey. Musicians, artists, men of 
science, physicians, fill up the glorious roll 
of names, and leave few to be sought else- 
where of those whom we should expect to 
find honoured among the chief national me- 
morials of departed greatness. 

That the purposes of a Valhalla or Pan- 
theon have not been fully realised by the 
inclusion of every name of national distine- 
tion, is the natural consequence of the way 
in which such things are done in England, 
by family pride or affection, or private en- 
terprise, or by over-ruling public opinion, 
and not by the action of Government or 
any permanently constituted authority. 
Yet not many are absent. Bacon sits in 
stone at St. Alban’s, reproduced in the 
chapel of his college at Cambridge, by one 
of the many acts of munificence of its late 
Master. Sir Philip Sidney was buried in 
old St. Paul’s, and to Wren’s noblest fabric 
have been consigned by modern custom our 
greatest military and naval heroes (Nelson 
and Wellington lying apart from Marl- 
borough, who is in the Abbey), together with 
a contingent of men of science and letters. 
Scott belongs to the land into whose history 
and romance he has infused the life and in- 
terest they now possess, and the names of 
whose lakes and mountains he made house- 
hold words to the civilised world. Swift 
was naturally, and by his previous direction, 
buried in his own cathedral at Dublin. 

Then as we pass onwards in the volume 
we are conducted through the tombs of the 
lesser dead — the monuments of noble fam- 
ilies, and of private individuals — with a 


; Skill which throughout prevents monotony, 


while every anecdote that can illustrate is at 
the right moment introduced ; so that it is , 
like consulting a biographical dictionary, but 
with all dull matter omitted. Marlborough 
used to say that he had read his English his- 
tory out of Shakspeare’s plays, and much 
may be done also in that way out of Scott’s 
novels. The Dean has added another vol- 
ume to our libraries, which might be used 
with pleasure for the same purpose. 

Belore quitting the survey of the tombs, 
attention should be especially directed to the 
beautiful passages in which the uncertain dis- 
tribution of honours in the Abbey are dis- 
cussed, and in which the toleration of the 
place for all genius is dwelt upon; and 
where the fine sentence occurs that * So long 
as Westminster Abbey maintains its hold on 
the affections and respect of the English 


to later times by some enduring testimonial. | Church and nation, so long will it remain a 
And so Oldfield and Bracegirdle ; Pritchard | standing proof that there is in the truest 
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feelings of human nature, and in the noblest 
aspirations of religion, something deeper and 
broader than the partial judgments of the 
day and the technical distinctions of sects.’ 

Much remains of interest in the Dean’s 
book which we can do no more than indicate. 
The architecture and strictly ecclesiastical 
history of the Abbey ; the Gate-house prison, 
and some of its distinguished occupants; the 
old sanctuary; the Chapter-house — so 
early separated from the Abbey and applied 
to secular purposes, first for the meetings of 
the House of Commons, and afterwards, and 
until quite recently, as a repository for pub- 
lic records; the treasury ; the school; the 
labours of Caxton and his printing press; 
and finally the meetings of Convocation. 

Of the proceedings of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, since its revival, the Dean, with 
becoming caution, declines to speak. But 
others are at liberty to admire the wisdom 
and sagacity shown by himself at some of its 
later meetings, when wisdom and sagacity 
were greatly needed. Especially may be 
mentioned the very remarkable address de- 
livered on the Cape-town and Natal contro- 
versy in June, 1866. This speech has been re- 
cently printed in a separate form, but has 
not yet received all the attention it deserves. 
The matter to which it relates has obtained 
a fresh accession of interest from the late 


attempts made to violate the law of the land 
by an illegal and clandestine conseeration of a 
bishop to dispute with Dr. Colenso the right 
to the see of Natal. Nowhere has the ques- 
tion been better discussed. 


Captain Montcomorie, R.E., a clever 
officer, chiefly employed in the Cashmere fron- 
tier, has employed a native pundit in explo- 
rations in. Thibet, which have been very 
successful. The pundit travelled in disguise 
with instruments about him, and settled routes 
and altitudes most satisfactorily. We, how- 
ever, are most interested in his statement that 
the Grand Lamaship will expire in this gen- 
eration, the present Grand Lama, a boy, being 
the thirteenth, after which there are to be no 
more transmigrations. It is a curious fact that 
ali the four Lamaships, or sovereignties held by 
a religious tenure, now existing in the world, 
are in trouble of one kind or another. 
The Khalif is staving off bankruptcy by loans 
from week to week, the Pope is hemmed in by 
secular enemies, the Mikado is under arrest by 
his nobles, and the Grand Lama is the last of 
his race. The reverence for that kind of thing, 
i.e., for the visible representation on earth of 
the Supreme government, seems to be dying 
out everywhere. — Spectator, March 7. 


1“ Good Words.” 





ALFRED TENNYSON. 


ALFRED TENNYSON is at present contribut- 
ing a series of Poems to “ Oncea Week” and 
Three have appeared, but 
critics have failed to see aught in them worthy 
the fame of the Poet Laureate. Various ru- 
mours are afloat as to the price paid for these, 
some say one hundred guineas a poem, some 
say fifty guineas, but we believe we are right in 
saying the price paid is one guinea per line. 
The last contribution, viz. that which appeared 
in the March part of “Good Words,” will of 
course have been largely read in America, and 
perhaps as much admired there as here, but 
perhaps few of your readers have seen a very 
clever imitation or improvement, as many 
think, which has been going the rounds. Here, 
they both are; is there any difficulty in saying 
which is most worth the eight guineas ? 


1865-1866. 


I stoop on a tower in the wet, 

And New Year and Old Year met, 

And winds were roaring and blowing ; 

And I said, “ Oh years, that meet in tears, 

Have ye aught that is worth the knowing ? 

Science enough and exploring, 

Wanderers coming and going, 

Matter enough for deploring, 

But aught that is worth the knowing ?” 

Seas at my feet were flowing, 

Waves on the shingles pouring, 

Old Year roaring and blowing, 

And New Year blowing and roaring. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


1867-1868. 


I saT in a bus in the wet, 
Good Words 1 had happened to get, 
With Tennyson’s last bestowing ; 
And I said, “ Oh, bard! who work so hard, 
Have you aught that is worth the knowing # 
Verses enough, and so boring — 
Twaddle quite overflowing, 
Rubbish enough for deploring ; 
But aught that is worth the knowing ?” 
Placards on walls were glowing, 
Puffs in the papers pouring, 
Good Words roaring&nd blowing, 
Once a Week blowing and roaring. 

J.O0. E 


ANOTHER. — FROM “FUN.” 


TENNYSON stood in the wet, 

And he and his publishers met, 

His publishers cursing and swearing, 
And they said ‘‘O Tennyson tell us, 
Have you anything good to sell us, 
The public mind it enrages, 

To read such bosh by pages, 

‘The Victim’ was little better, 
And oh! that ‘ Spiteful Letter.’ ” 
They spoke, their poor hair tearing, 
TENNYSON poems rehearsing ; 
Publishers cursing and swearing, 
TENNYSON swearing and cursing. 


Fun. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE RECTOR’S VISIT. 


THERE was rain on Sunday night, and 
when we looked down from our windows on 
Monday morning, we found but a dreary 
press. Many leaves had fallen, and 
ay sodden and decaying in the = 
path, and the few remaining flowers looked 
as if they only lingered to bid us a last 
good-bye. A light mist hung over the 
scene, and shut out the distant meadows. 
Ruth ordered fires to be lighted, and ad- 
vised Alice to put on a warm shawl when 
she went to carry my letter to the rector. 
Winter never finds my sister unprepared, 
and perhaps there is no instance in which 
forethought saves more health, comfort, and 
good temper. 

Alice returned in due time, saying she 
met the rector at his gate, and he detained 
her while he read my missive and penned 
his reply, which proved a very courteous 
one, stating he would have great pleasure 
in waiting upon us that very evening. 

Five o’clock found Ruth and me seated 
opposite each other, with the lamp on the 
table between us—lI lingering over the 
pages of a monthly periodical, and she bus 
with a huge baigful of gay scraps, by which 
T understocd that patehwork was ‘on hand. 

* Phillis is a terrible blunderer with her 
needle,” said she; “she shall not live in 
the house with me, and not learn better. 
Patchwork is good practice, and as the 
quilts get made, I can give them away to 
the old people round.” 

“T fear they need blankets more than 
quilts,” 1 ventured to sag. 

“ Very likely. That is your concern,” 
she answered coolly. “Money buys blank- 
ets, and you are a rich man. But if you 
were bedridden, Edward, you would know 
the comfort of a bright quilt to cover the 
fuzzy blanket. And patchwork is quite a 
fortune in a house with a sick child. Do 
you remember ours at home?— the silk 
quilt which mother used to show us on holi- 
days.” And when I glanced at my sister, 
some minutes after, her face was still soft 
and tender with the recollection of the 





faded finery. 
Every day, sitting opposite Ruth, I am | 
struck with the exceeding beauty of good | 
old age. In youth, my sister was plain, her | 
features harsh, and her figure and move-| 
ments tov decided for grace. But time has 
dealt with her like a patient artist with his | 
picture ; so that she is a noble old lady with 


a grand brown face, crowned with white | 
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hair, and lit up by eyes which have not for- 
gotten to flash and sparkle. 

Presently the gate clanged, and in a mo- 
ment Phils ushered in the clergyman, who 
brought with him the peculiar damp chill 
atmosphere of an autumn evening. f think 
he was glad of the welcome offered by our 
cheerful fire, and he seated himself on a 
chair indicated by Ruth, and rubbed his 
hands in the genial warmth. They had no 
fires yet where he lodged, he said. He had 
not noticed the deficiency until he saw ours, 
but he remembered he had been very cold 
while studying. He must speak about it 
to-morrow. 

And so we kept up a good-humoured 
chatter till tea was brought in, and when 
we were fairly established round the table, 
with cheering cups before us and a pleasant 
prospect of tea and toast, Ruth inquired if 
St. Cross were a comfortable church in 
winter. 

“T regret to say it is never comfortable,” 
replied Mr. Marten; “ in summer it is close 
and dark, and in winter cold and damp.” 

“ Yet it is well situate,” I said. “ The 
darkness is only due to the narrowness of 
the windows and their thick glass.” 

“ You are right, sir,” he answered. “ And 
why a church should be so built I cannot 
understand.” 

“Nor I,” I said. “To shut God’s light 
from God’s house seems to me worse than 
foolish. Why do you not remedy it ? 

The young man looked at me, and smiled 
grimly. “Neither my predecessor nor I 
have been able to muster more funds than 
barely suffice for whitewashing and clean- 
ing,” he replied. “ The parish is not rich, 
and the people do not seem liberal. At the 
present moment, the church is absolutely 
falling out of repair. We have had one or 
two collections in its behalf, but the money 
comes so slowly that I fear the building will 
be in ruins before the requisite sum is made 
u "Se 
“ Why don’t you repair first, and collect 
afterwards ?” I aske:l. 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the young man in as- 
tonishment. 

“ Yes,” I said, “ why don’t you get some 
kind friend’s promise to make good the 
deficit — if any ?” 

The rector shook his head. “I wish we 
had such a friend in Upper Mallowe,” he 
said. 

* Are you sure you have not? Have you 
asked every one?” I inquired. 

«“ There is no one to ask,” he answered, 
adding suddenly — “ unless it be you!” 

Ruth laughed outright. 


A RETIRED LIFE 
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“T should not wonder if it were me,” I 
said. 

“ My dear sir, I did not expect this,” said 
the young clergyman, very radiantly in- 
deed. 

“ You need not thank me, Mr. Marten, 
until you see whether I have any balance 
to pay,” I observed. 

“ Ah, I know you will,” he replied, shak- 
ing his head. “I know my parishoners. 
You are a stranger among us, sir.” 

“We shall see who judges them best,” 
said I. 

“My brother is always hopeful,” re- 
marked Ruth; “ but I must say he is gener- 
ally right.” 

“ We must not attempt any serious re- 
pairs until spring,” I said, “but in the 
meantime cannot we make some little tem- 
porary improvements? I observe that the 
old people sit about in cold parts of the 
church, where, if they be at all deaf, they 
cannot hear a word. Why don’t you give 
them those comfortable seats round the 
reading-desk ? ” 

“They are kept for the choir, sir,” an- 
swered Mr. Marten, reflectively. 

“ Excuse me,” I said, gently, “but in 
many churches, and certainly in St. Cross, I 
think a formal choir is a mistake.” 

“So do I,” returned the young man, 
frankly, and Ruth gave an unmistakable 
look of pleasure. “It was established by 
my predecessor, who thought otherwise. 
I found it when I came, and I have not 
abolished it because I dread meddling with 
existing arrangements, and because [ fear 
to deprive our services of what is generally 
considered an attraction, lest our small 
congregation should become still smaller. 
Many people believed they derived benefit 
from the full carrying out of the ritual of the 
Anglican Church.” 

Here Ruth broke in. “ They like fine 
singing and pretty altars. If the ritu2l be 
pertormed shabbily, they don’t care for it. 
Since I have lived in this parish I have 
learned that many of your young people 
walk to Hopleigh, five miles off, because the 
church has a splendid choir and enticing 
decorations. Unless you can afford the 
same, your ritual will never secure them, 
though it may drive away people better 
worth keeping.” 

“Ido not belong to the High Church 
party,” said the young rector, quite humbly, 
“ and I am always sorry that St. Cross wears 
the badges of the same. But what can I 
substitute for the choir? We have no 
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charity-school on which to depend.” 


A RETIRED LIFE. 


“Of whom do the ehoir consist?” I 
asked. 

‘- Of the sons of farmers and tradesmen 
in the parish,” he replied. ‘“ They meet for 
practice twice every week — after the Wed- 
nesday evening service, and on Saturday 
night.” 

% You don’t have them in a Bible class, 
then ?” queried Ruth. 

“TI have nowhere to receive them,” an- 
swered Mr. Marten, dismally. “If they 
came to my lodgings, the landlady would 
complain of their wearing out her carpets, 
and our parish. school-room —I dare say 
you saw our little school in the aisle —the 
parish school-room is such a rookery that 
their parents would think it an insult if 
they were invited there.” 

“A good opportunity to hint they should 
build a better one,” put in Ruth. 

Mr. Marten smiled, and shook his head 
in resigned despair concerning the efficacy 
of such hints. 

“ Can’t you have them in the vestry?” 
asked my sister. 

“ Why, so I can!” he exclaimed. “ It’s 
rather small, but it will do. I wonder I 
never thought of that!” 

“ Where there’s a will there’s a way,’ 
said Ruth. — 

The young clergyman blushed slightly. 

“ Mr. Marten Sak pardon us,” I said, 
we are getting old,” (“ We are old,” said 
Ruth,) “ and we forget sometimes that we 
have no parental rights over young people. 
We are only anxious to do a little good 
before we go away.” 

“ And old people can seldom do better 
than set the young ones to work,” observed 
Ruth. “I only made the suggestion be- 
cause I thought the class would keep them 
together, and ~ might go on with their 
practising: and I think they would sing 
better standing decently at their’ mother’s 
side than now, when they are always ready 
to burst into a giggle.” 

“ Ah, I’m afraid they behave very badly 
sometimes,” sighed the rector. “But as 
the stoves will be lighted next Sunday, I 
will take the opportunity to direct that the 
old people shall sit round the desk and en- 
joy the warmth, and [I must manage about 
the boys as well as I can.” 

“ Mr. Marten,” said Ruth, “ you cannot 
tell how glad I am that it is only a matter 
| of ‘management.’ I feared we should have 
| to fight out a battle about apostolic sueces- 

sion, and an infallible Church, not to say 
the Real Presence, and other dogmas.” 
| “Ah, Rath,” I observed, “if Mr. Marten 
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were the staunchest advocate of these doc- 
trines, I should not attack them; I should 
only say —‘ Think of the old people, and 
do not keep them in the cold — remember 
the people who can’t read, and don’t sing 
to them’”(andI glanced at our guest, in 
hopes he would take a hint from my words). 
“ Differences of opinion will never be reec- 
onciled by argument, but any sect will 
shrink from confessing that its theories will 
not let it work under Christ’s great banner 
of ‘ Love to the brethren.’” 

“Ido not adhere to one High Church 
doctrine,” said the young rector; “ but yet 
I cannot help thinking some of their inno- 
vations are improvements.” 

“ Certainly,” I responded. “For in- 
stance, I like the idea of free churches: the 
rich and the poor equal before God.” 

“T don’t,” said Ruth. “The rich and 
poor are equal before God; and no arrange- 
ments of seats can make any difference. 
You look at it from the wealthy point of 
view, and you like to flatter your spiritual 

ride by a semblance of self-abasement. 
me people seem to think the poor are 
only made to practise thei#irtues upon, 
articularly humility, like tle cardinals at 
me when they wash thé, beggars’ feet. 
But just view it from > other ‘side. 
Would not you rather sit amjong’ your own 
ae —the pensioner and the farm-la- 
urer and the servant-girl together — than 
flourish your rough hands, and poor, coarse 
clothes, among the silks and velvets of the 
gentry? There are two sides to every 
question; but I always think it is best to 
let people stay in their own places, just be- 
cause I believe that in God’s sizht one place 
in the world is quite as good as another, and 
that the labourer’s horny hand is as hon- 
ourable as the prime minister’s worn brow. 
But their outward conditions can never be 
the same till they’re both in heaven. And 
if they be wise men, and recognise their 
true equality, they will not wish it other- 
wise.” 
“ Very likely you are right,” responded 
the rector. “ Viewed in that light, proba- 
bly the poor, as a rule, are happiest among 
the poor. But dropping the subject of free 
seats, 1 am sure you would not wish to check 
honourable ambition. One is often struck 
with a great disparity between the mind and 
the position.” 

“ Certainly,” said Ruth, with a humorous 

twinkle in her eyes. “I knew a man who 


blamed statesmen, and censured clergy, and | 
had splendid ideas of what he could do in’ 
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might have given him valuable information 
about prisons and workhouses. There was 
a great disparity between his mind and his 
circumstances, only it was the wrong 
way!” 

“ Oh, Miss Garrett, you refuse to under- 
stand me!” cried Mr. Marten, smiling. 
“T mean that a great mind is sometimes 
found in a lowly place, and surely you 
would not wish such to remain in the posi- 
tion wherein he was born.” 

“ He’ll often wish himself there before he 
dies,” answered Ruth. “He'll find God 
gives hard work in the upper classes of His 
school. But he’s sure to be promoted, not 
because he was too great to do the easy 
tasks, but because he was great enough to 
do them well. God wastes nothing, Mr. 
Marten. If He makes a genius, He has 
got something for him to do besides break- 
ing stones; but most likely He will keep 
him doing that, till, by virtue of the power 
that is in him, he does it better than any 
one else. Don’t you remember it is said 
when Shakespeare got his living by hold- 
ing horses, he did it so well and was in 
such demand, that other men hired them- 
selves under him, that they might call 
themselves ‘ Will Shakespeare’s lads’? ” 

“ But still many geniuses are sad failures 
in the ordinary walks of life,” remarked 
Mr. Marten. 

“ Ah, those are poor, unhealthy geniuses, 
who slip from God’s grasp into the Devil’s,” 
answered Ruth. “ They let go their Fath- 
er’s hand ; but I think tle generally catches 
them against their will; only they get so 
torn to pieces in the struggle that the best 
work they can do for Him is the warning 
of their example.” 

“ Still, there remain a few sad cases 
which cannot be classed under any rule,” 
said the clergyman, thoughtfully: “ Chat- 
terton, for instance.” 

“Yes, poor Chatterton!” replied my 
sister in a tone so different from her own 
that I looked up. “ Almost every writer 
has said something fine about Chatterton: 
heaps of sentimental pity, with a spice of 
blame for his wrong-headedness, or reck- 
lessness, or want of faith, which they seem 
to think brought down his miseries in pun- 
ishment. Not one thoroughly realizes that 
he was only a boy —a child, and that none 
of his faults and blunders need be won- 
dered at. It was his time for being checked, 
and chidden and comforted afterwards. 
But he was dropped upon the world with 
no one to screen his follies until they were 
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their place, whilst his own home was in| corrected. If he had only known a little 


disorder, and one or two of his children | 


love ”—— 
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“I always understood his mother and 
sisters ” —— began Mr. Marten. 

“ His mother and sisters must have been 
weak, shallow women,” interrupted Ruth. 
“ They believed all his poor, fine stories ! 
Love gives the greatest fool more wisdom 
than that. All you men blame Horace 
Walpole. So do I; but I blame those 
women more. That boy had lived with 
them sixteen years, and they did not under- 
stand him. It was a noble wish to keep 
all his struggles to himself, but it was cow- 
ardly in them to allow it. I can’t believe 
they thought everything right; God help 
them if they did, for the revelation came 
too late.” 

“They were very poor, and doubtless 
ignorant of the world,” pleaded Mr. Mar- 
ten; “but the whole story is sad and 
mysterious, like a psalm of humanity with 
the love of God left out.” 

There was a pause. 

“ But the misery is,” added Ruth, sud- 
denly stirring the fire, “that the same 
thing may be going on somewhere at this 
moment, and we don’t know.” 

“ God can do without our help,” I said, 
softly, “if He does not show us where to 
ive it.” 

And then followed a long silence, which 
the rector if he 
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I broke at last by askin 
knew much of the M‘Callums. 

“T saw a good deal of them about 
eighteen months ago, when they were in 
some difficulty,” he replied; “but I have 


not called upon them lately. The old man 
is very kindly, and the grand-daughter — 
your servant, Miss Garrett — struck me as 
a good girl. But the young man is as ill- 
conditioned and morose a fellow as I ever 
knew. Their trouble was about him, and 
I fear there is little doubt he was guilty 
of the crime imputed to him. He avoided 
me as much as possible, but I ventured to 
speak to him once, saying I hoped he would 
be warned of the wickedness and danger 
of neglecting his religious duties and con- 
sorting with evil company, and he’ turned 
and answered me in a terrible way —a 
terrible way, Mr. Garrett.” 

“ What did he say?” asked Ruth. 

‘“‘ His manner so astonished me that I can 
searcely recall his words,” returned the 
rector; “ but it was to the effect that it 
was not his fault if some bad people were 
more attractive than some good ones, and 
that he guessed, in my day, I had done as 
much as he to deserve suspicion.” ° 

“ Dreadful, dreadful!” said Ruth; but 
she smiled as she said it. 

Mr. Marten looked aggrieved, and turned 
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towardsme. “I had only en the truth 
with the authority of a 4 we mreng he 
oe Why didn 

“ Why didn’t you try speaking the truth 
‘in love’?” I oked: That is St. Paul’s 
counsel.” 

“ I certainly did not speak it in malice,” 
he replied. ; 

“ Should — have said the same thing 
to your brother, had you such a relation in 
Ewen’s place?” inquired my sister. 

“ Well, not exactly,” confessed the rector 
—“ circumstances make things so differ- 
ent.” 

“ Mr. Marten,” I said, “ will you take a 
hint from an old man, who has lived in the 
world more than twice as long as you?” 
“Not one hint, but twenty,” responded 
the young man, cordially. ; 

“Tt is this. Never address the vilest 
outeast as you would not speak to your 
dearest friend. Even were this youn 
man the criminal you think him, you ont 
he have the mutual ground of a common 
humanity. The gentleman-parson should 
not have lectured the peasant, but the man 
~ you should have spoken to the man in 

im.” 

“You are right, sir,’ said the rector, 
heartily, “I accept your reproof;” and he 
took my hand and shook it, adding, “ and 
I only wish the young man had shown him- 
self wiser than me, by taking my blunder 
in a more kindly spirit, for it is not pleas- 
ant to recall his answer.” 

“ Yet there was truth in it,” I observed, 
“ and he did not mean it for the insult it 
seemed. He declares himself innocent of 
the murder, and conscious of this, he felt 
the sting of your implied suspicion, and 
retorted with the conjecture that, in your 
days at school and college, you had perhaps 
fallen into many misdemeanours, such as 
those he confesses, and which your wiser 
guardians regarded as the foibles of youth, 
but which in his case exaggerating gossips 
blacken into confirmed bad character.” 

“TI can understand that,” said Mr. Mar- 
ten, reflectively. 

“ Ewen was wrong to speak so,” I went 
on; “but I fear he was almost in despair. 
The gentlest animal will turn upon its pur- 
suers when it sees no way of escape. He 
cannot justify himself further than he has 
done, and his tormented soul was ready to 
take shelter behind the mask of ruffianism. 
And if that mask be worn too long, Mr. 
Marten, it is rather hard to throw aside.” 

“ You speak as if you believed his inno- 
cence, sir ?” observed the rector. 

“So I do,” I answered. “I noticed 
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something strange in his manner, and I 
beard dark whispers concerning him. So 
I asked him to tell me all about it. And 
he did not omit one shadow from the 
gloomy picture. I believe he is as inno- 
cent as you or I.” 

“Then I feel as if I could go and beg 
his pardon directly,” sid the rector. 

“That's right,” said Ruth; “we shan’t 
make mistakes in the next world, so this is 
our time to practise penitence.” 

“ He was with his sister at last evening’s 
service,” remarked Mr. Marten. “I dare 
say he came because his heart was touched 
by your kindness. He sat in a lonely cor- 
ner in the shadow. And when I noticed 
him, I thought, ‘ That reprobate has come 
to God’s house because it is too damp to 
wander in the fields.’ ” 

“ And if it had been so, what did it 
matter?” observed Ruth. “If God drives 
a man into church by wet weather or a 
snowstorm, all you’ve got to do is to say 
something which’ will make him come 

ain.” 

“ Qh, dear, I am so sorry!” bewailed the 
owe man; “I feel as if I should never 

uncharitable again.” 

“ Oh, yes, you will,” answered Ruth, 
“and be sorry afterwards, I hope. That’s 
about the best we can do, from the cradle 
to the grave.” 

“Tt is always safe to hope for the best, 
Mr. Marten,” said I. 

“ So long as you prepare for the worst,” 
put in Ruth. 

“T dare say I have often done harm 
where I have tried to do good,” said the 
rector, ruefully. “I am so lonely in this 
dull country-parish, that my mind gets 
sour and jaundiced. I am inclined to envy 
my brethren whose lots are cast in London. 
They have earnest work to keep their souls 
healthy. If they wear out, that is better 
than rusting out.” 

“ Whoever can’t work here, couldn’t 
work in London,” answered Ruth, decisive- 
ly. “If a man is not strong enough to 
walk to his own gate, he needn’t wish to 
climb mountains.” 

“ Now, for my part,” I said, “I think a 
country clergyman is a very happily placed 
man. His work is ready for him, and it is 
not more than he can do, if he go about it 
honestly and heartily. He is surrounded 
by means of healthy relaxation, in the 
proper use of which he can set.a good 
example. He is known and _ honoured 
everywhere, and he knows and cares for 
everybody. His education and knowledge 
of mankind enable him to widen the nar- 
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row village life, and connect it with the 
busy world beyond. Sometimes he can 
help his city brother, for the restless tide of 
labour often throws a few wanderers on his 
quiet shore, and he has it in his power to 
link some holy memory with their recollec- 
tions of his fields and farms. That is my 
portrait of your life, Mr. Marten.” 

“It is so flattering that I do not recog- 
nise it,” said he, with a smile —rather a 
melancholy one. 

There was a pause, for Ruth sat lost in 
thought. Suddenly she roused herself, and 
— , “ Have you a refuge in the village, 
sir?” 

“‘ No, ma’am,” answered the rector. “ If 
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belated travellers cannot pay for a bed, we 
inhospitably refer them to the workhouse 
at Hopleigh. If they die on the road— 
they have done so once or twice — there is 
an inquest, and the Union buries them. 
That is our English version of the Good 
It is useless to disguise the 


Samaritan. 
truth.” 

“Then let us try to make it truth no 
longer,” I said. “ I know you will have an 
earnest helper in Ruth, for refuges are her 
favourite form of charity.” 

“ Because, if they be well managed, they 
do so much good at so little cost, and in 
such a kindly way,” she remarked. “If 
we give hungry men a tract on the good- 
ness of God, need we wonder if they 
throw it away with a curse. A meal and 
a bed would preach a far better sermon.” 

“ Certainly, if their hearts were suffi- 
ciently open to receive it,” said Mr. Mar- 
ten, dubiously. 

“ There must be something to put them 
in mind,” replied my sister, “but I don’t 
believe many people are so hardened as you 
think. Any thing roughly knocked about 
gets battered and black outside, but the 
tough rind may keep something very soft 
within.” 

“TJ shall be only too happy if you will 
help me to try the experiment,” said the 
rector; “ my heart has often ached to see 
the poor creatures starting on their long 
journey to the tender mercies of the Casual 

Vard.” ; 

“ Aye, you may well say ‘tender mer- 
cies’!” responded Ruth; “I am quite as- 
tonished to find, that, as a rule, workhouse 
chaplains think they have no duty to dis- 
charge towards these strays. They don’t 
want preaching. But surely they might go 
in and commend the great family to Him 
who remembers every one of them. That 
would comfort some, and a good word can’t 
harm the worst. And in the morning I 
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think the chaplain might go again, and see 
if any one wanted advice. A little coun- 
sel is sometimes worth more than a fortune. 
If the chaplains can’t do it, I wish some 
one else could get permission.” 

“Tt will take us some time to get a refuge 
organized,” remarked Mr. Marten, pres- 
ently. 

“We only want a six-roomed cottage, 
no matter how rough or old-fashioned — 
the more so the better; it will be more like 
home,” replied my sister; “and then we 
must get a nice, comfortable couple to live 
in it, and act host and hostess. And of 
course, you must persuade all the village to 
help us, Mr. Marten.” 

“ Oh dear, dear!” said the rector, despair- 
ingly. 

“ Never venture, never have,” I observed. 
“Twill help you. I believe I am a good 
beggar.” 

“ You have let them lose the habit of giv- 
ing,” said Ruth. “ Like everything else, 
it grows easier by practice, sir.” 

“ Well, Miss Garrett,” he said, rising, “ I 
must thank you for originating so excellent 
a plan. I shall mark to-day with a red let- 
ter, in commemoration of this visit, and in 
a few days, I dare say, I shall bring you 
word of suitable premises.” 

He would not stay to supper: so, after 
a little more talk about the best ways and 
means to further our plan, Ruth and I es- 
corted him to the door. The ground was 
still damp, but there was a pleasant drying 
breeze, which made me long for a little ram- 
ble under the starry sky. So I proposed to 
walk home with our guest. Ruth expostu- 
lated, but I put on my great-coat, and had 
my own way. 

The clergyman lived down the road, 
past the Great Farm, and as we walked we 
chatted cheerfully about divers things, and 
it gratified me to believe that the young 
man was in better spirits for his visit to us 
old people. I know some of Ruth’s words 
were very sharp, but so are mountain breez- 
es, and yet they do us good. They make us 
turn about and look at things under differ- 
ent aspects, and that is a healthier proceed- 
ing than standing still, peering through our 
own little glasses, which perhaps are yellow ! 

We turned the corner occupied by the 
Great Farm, and presently the sound of 
hurried footsteps warned us of a wayfarer ad- 
vancing towards us. In a moment he came 
up. 

Phere were no lamps on the road, and I 
could only distinguish a tall figure, muffled 
in a cloak, and a face which looked very 
pale in the moonlight. He was walking 
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rapidly, but the rector turned and watched 
his form as it swiftly receded into total 
darkness. 

“ Surely that is young Herbert,” said Mr. 
Marten, half aloud; “and what can he be 
doing here ?” 

I remembered the name of the family at 
the Farm, and concluding this individual 
to be one of them, nothing seemed more 
natural than his presence close to his own 
home. And so I silently wondered at my 
companion’s wonder. 

e parted at the rector’s gate, and he 
detained me a moment to congratulate me 
on having such a sister as Ruth. 

“ Her society is like a draught of qui- 
nine,” he said. 

“ Ah,” I replied, “ her words have bristles 
on their backs, but we all want brushing up 
sometimes ! ” 

“T° hope she won’t spare me,” he said; 
and I think he was sincere. 

“ Never fear,” I answered. ‘“ Good- 
night.” 

But as I walked back, I wondered what 
made my sister so terribly earnest about 
Chatterton. 


CHAPTER V. 


TURNED TO THE WALL. 


On Thursday, there came to me a letter 
bearing the London postmark. I saw Alice 
look at it as she took it from the postman, 
and she brought it into the parlour and laid 
it on the breakfast-table with its superserip- 
tion upwards. I recognised the writing of 
the kindest man in my old firm, and I had 
little fear about its contents, so I bade my 
servant wait a moment. 

The epistle was short enough. The 
“ house ” regretted that my first recommenda- 
tion was not a case which they could take 
up with more zeal. But they would stretch 
a point to oblige me. So, if the young man 
liked, he could take a subordinate place in 
their counting-house at a salary of eighteen 
shillings a week. 

Now, I did not read the letter to Alice. 
I knew it was very kind, but to her it would 
seem cruel. I only told her the result of 
my application. She took it very quietly, 
with a few grave thanks, spoken slowly and 
laboriously, like words in a_half-known 
tongue, ending with the request that she 
might go and tell Ewen. 

I reflected for a moment, and then said, 





“No, I should like to speak with Mr. Her- 
| bert first; he has been kind to your brother, 
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and I should not wish to entice him from his 
service without his knowledge, I will make 
everything right, and your brother shall 
have the offer before the afternoon.” 

And Alice thanked me again, and went 
away to the kitchen. 

I wanted Ruth to accompany me to the 
Great Farm, but she lar ame saying I suited 
st ers better than she did, and she hated 
morning calls. I learned afterwards that 
she and Alice passed the time in consulting 
over the outfit necessary for the lad’s decent 
appearance in his new situation. 

saw neither Ewen nor his grandfather 
on the way to the farm. I proceeded to the 
dwelling-house, and found the garden-gate 
open. The bad weather had made sad 
havoc among the shapely flower-beds, but a 
few chrysanthemums smiled from the with- 
ered leaves, like country faces in a London 
crowd. So I reached the broad old-fash- 
ioned porch, and pulled a bell whose handle 
I found among the ivy leaves. 

The door was opened by a middle-aged 
woman, tall and gaunt, clad in a dark cling- 
ing gown, and thick white cap and apron. 
She might have been portress at a nunnery. 

“Is Mr. Herbert within ?” I inquired. 

“Mr. Herbert has just gone out among 
his fields,” she answered, in a sour tone, eye- 
ing me like one who has reason to suspect a 
stranger. 


“ Can you tell me where I may overtake 
him ?” I asked. 

“ H’m — ye see he’s moving about; and 
as you went in at one gate, he might go 


out at the other. I don’t know whether 
he'll be long. If ye’ll step inside I'll just 
inquire.” 

She admitted me into a square wainscotted 
hall, pushed forward a heavy oaken chair, 
and retreated with noisy steps through an 
arched doorway. 

The place reminded me of dear old 
Meadow Farm, only on a grander scale. 
There was the same wide fireplace, sur- 
mounted by hunting trophies and blunder- 
busses, the same bare walls and floor, only 
these were of oak instead of deal. But it 
was very silent, and there was no cheerful 
family litter on the hall table — no whips, 
or dog-collars, or battered gardening-hais. 
I had scarcely time to notice all this, when 
the tall servant returned. 

* Will ye just step into the parlour to 
Miss Herbert ?” she said, and turned about 
and led the way. She had never asked my 
name. It seemed that unexpected visits 
were so rare in that house, that she had for- 
gotten the customary etiquette of such oc- 
casions. ; 
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The “parlour” was reached by a short 
passage leading from the arched doorway. 
This passage was very dark, and as my guide 
opened the door at the end, I was almost 
dazzled by the sunlight in the white ceiled 
and delicately-papered room beyond. The 
servant made way for my entrance, but did 
not retire. 

Miss Herbert advanced to meet me. As 
I expected, she was the lady whom I had 
seen on the previous Sunday, but in her in- 
door apparel she looked much younger. 
She met me close to the door, and her face 
seemed anxious and fearful. There was a 
dog at her feet, a curly honest-eyed fellow, 
but not such an one as usually frequents 
feminine boudoirs. 

“T apologise for disturbing you,” I said; 
“but I wish a little conversation with Mr. 
Herbert. I must introduce myself as Mr. 
Edward Garrett, your new neighbour.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” she responded, in a re- 
lieved tone, “ will you please take a chair ? 
I expect Mr. Herbert will return in half an 
hour. If you can wait, he will be very 
happy to see you.” 

hen she resumed her seat, and the at- 
tendant, who had remained till now, closed 
the door and left us together. Like all 
English people, we entered into a conversa- 
tion about the weather, from which we 
passed to the scenery in the neighbourhood, 
and similar topics. On Sunday, my com- 
panion’s face had awakened my interest, 
and as we talked this interest deepened. 
Her manner was refined and kindly, and her 
smile was that beautiful smile which sug- 
gests a burst of sunshine on a rainy day. 
Yet there was a pre-occupation about her, 
as if her thoughts perpetually slipped away 
elsewhere, and had to be forcibly recalled 
and kept at their duty. As we talked, 
there came upon her face the anxious, labo- 
rious expression sometimes seen in deaf 
people, and then she spoke with a fitful, 
forced vivacity, as if she feared she was fail- 
ing in her part, and threw out all her ener- 
gy to succeed. Altogether she was exact! 
the reverse of the calm healthy woman one 
expects to meet in a farm-house parlour. 

“T hope your papa is not so busy this 
morning that I shall be troublesome,” I’ re- 
marked, after one of our very natural 
pauses. 

“ Oh, no,” she answered, rousing herself 
with a start; “ but Mr. Herbert is not my 
father ; he is my uncle.” 

“TI beg pardon for the mistake,” I' said. 
“ Then are you one of the household: here, 
or are you on a visit ?” , 

“I have lived here since my father’s 
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death three years ago,” she replied. “ Up 
till that time I was with him in London.” 

“ Ah, so we shall be able to talk about 
the great city,” I said. “But I daresay 
you do not know much of the part most 
familiar to me — eastward of Temple Bar.” 

“ Oh yes, I do,” she answered. “ My fath- 
er was a literary man, and we went about a 
good deal.” 

“ A literary man.” I know that means 
such different careers — a refined retire- 
ment graced by many of the comforts and 
privileges of rank and wealth, without their 
restraints and responsibilities, or a hurrying 
life in restless homes, shiftless labour, im- 
provident speculation. Perhaps this was 
the key to the overwrought face before 
me. 

“Which do you prefer, town or coun- 
try?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “I cannot say — 
one may be happy in both, or miserable in 
either.” 

“ Then, at least you do not dislike rural 
solitude?” I remarked. 

“T was always accustomed to solitude,” 
she answered. “Mamma died years ago, 
and I was an only child, and my father was 
generally much engaged.” 

“ Ah, then you may be less lonely ina 
family house among the fields, than in 
rooms overlooking London streets,” I ob- 
served. 

She smiled faintly, and did not reply. 
Presently she rosé and said we had _ best 
find our way to the dining-room, as her 
uncle sometimes came in by a side-door, 
and sat there looking over his papers, long 
before any one knew he had returned from 
his rambles. é 

“T am sorry to give so much trouble,” 
I apologised as I followed her guidance ; 
“ my business is only a little matter about 
one of the farm people. If I could see 
young Mr. Herbert ” — ; 

We were crossing the hall when I said 
this. She stopped short, looked up at me, 
and repeated my last words. Surely it 
must have been the effect of some stained 
glass above the door, but her face looked 
scared and white. 

“Have I made another mistake?” I 
queried. “ Is there no young Mr. Herbert ? 
I fancied so, because I was out with a friend 
a few evenings back, and I thought he 
called a gentleman by that name. Such 
are the difficulties of introducing oneself, 
Miss Herbert.” 

God forgive us for the pain we uninten- 
tionally give! She moved forward again, 
and led the way down another short pas- 
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sage. As she paused to open a door, she 
turned and said in a very soft, low voice — 
‘* We are a small family at the Great Farm 
— only my uncle and I.” 

The room into which she ushered me was 
a long, low, wainscotted chamber, with a 
window at either end, one opening into the 

arden and the other into the conservatory. 

he furniture consisted of high-backed, 
red-cushioned chairs, two or three carved 
chests, and a table spread with a white 
cloth, and sundry preparations for lunch. 
The walls were enlivened by a few heavily- 
framed portraits in oils. Now, I always 
take interest in family pictures, but as I 
glanced over these, I saw something which 
gave me a sudden chill. 

It was nothing dreadful. Household 
skeletons are generally shut in very com- 
monplace cupboards. There is no unpleas- 
antness in the back of a canvas when we 
scan it in hopes of finding some clue to its 
pedigree. But it brings an awful revelation 
of domestic agony when, in a pleasant fam- 
ily room, we come upon a picture TURNED 
TO THE WALL. 

Miss Herbert made no effort to renew 
our conversation. She drew a chair to- 
wards the fireplace, in mute invitation for 
me to be seated, and then went to the con- 
servatory and began gathering dead leaves 
into alittle basket. It occurred to me that 
she had brought me to that room expressly 
that I might understand there was delicate 
ground in her uncle’s dwelling, and so be 
warned to tread warily. 

In a few minutes the master of the house 
came in, and greeted me very cordially. 
Now he knew me as a respectable neigh- 
bour — not as an unknown lounger peering 
over his hedges. But it’s an ill compliment 
to be suspected till one’s credentials are 
shown. 

“ Come, Agnes,” he called to his niece, 
“come and take your place at the table, 
and do the honours. Rather a young 
housekeeper, you see, Mr. Garrett, Kut as 
discreet as if she were fifty,” he added, as 
the young lady obeyed, with a pale ghost of 
a smile flitting over her face. 

I would have excused myself from his 
bluff hospitality, pleading “that I would 
not detain him five minutes, I only wished to 
speak about a little business ”— 

“ And what business on earth is not bet- 
ter for being discussed over ale and ham?” 
he answered. SoIhad no alternative but 
to accept a chair and a plate. 

“ You have in your service a young man 
named Ewen M‘Callum,” I began very 
primly. 
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“ Ay, that I have,” said the farmer. | that it lost him a good place. But any- 
“ And there isn’t a better workman in the | thing else might have done that. Suspi- 
place —can turn his hand to anything. | cion can’t hang a man, and so far as I can 
Good job for me that he’s rather under a | see, it doesn’t hinder his enjoying any com- 

cloud, else he would not be hired for my | forts he can get.” 

rice.” “ But a man does not live only to eat and 

“Then, Mr. Herbert,” I responded, “I|to escape the gallows,” I remarked. 
fear -you will not thank me for asking you | “ That’s a dog’s life, Mr. Herbert.” 
to give him up?” “ Let who can live for better things,” he 

“What! do you want him yourself?” he | said, recklessly. ‘ Let ’em have fine hopes 
asked. “Upon my word, you city gentle- | and visions, they'll find ’em less substantial 
men are keen in detecting the value of a/| than this,” and he slapped the ham with his 
good article.” carving-knife. 

“No, I don’t want him myself,’ I an-| “ Certainly, sir,” I answered, “just as 
swered; “but I dare say you know the/ the perishing body is, to our gross senses, 
youth has capabilities rather above farm- | more substantial than the immortal soul.” 
work.” Mr. Herbert made no reply, but helped 

“ Certainly I do,” said he, “ that’s just the | himself to some ale, and told his niece she 
reason why he’s so good at it. LEvery-/| ate no more than a chicken, and there was 
thing’s the better when done with brains. | a silence, until I inquired if Miss Herbert’s 
I only wish they would get so cheap as to| London training permitted her to be a 
be included in engagements.” good walker. 

“T have succeeded in getting him a| “Qh yes,” she answered, with that same 
lace in the city —something of the kind | aroused manner. “I think nothing of what 
ne had before he — before he passed under | many women call long distances.” 

the cloud, as you say,” I explained. “ But you hardly ever go out now, Ag- 

Mr. Herbert’s face clouded, and he asked | gie,” said the farmer, in a softened, kindly 
very shortly, “ Does the young fellow know | tone. 

this ? ” “JT wonder at that,” I remarked, “for I 

“Not yet,” I replied. “I would not | know there are beautiful walks about here, 
name the subject to him, until I had con-| and I am sure you must have plenty of lei- 
ferred with you.” sure.” 

“ That’s right,” he said, clearing up. “Yes, plenty of leisure,” she repeated 
“« Pastors and masters,’ and all that, you | absently. 
know. We must stand up for it, sir. The| “Can you sketch?” I inquired. 
young ones are always ready to throw us| “I used to do so,” she answered. 
over. Well, let ’em if they can. If they! “ Now, how interesting that would be,” I 
won’t have our rule, they can’t want our | said, “for you might bring all the beauties 
help.” of the neighbourhood into your uncle’s house 

Now, I felt that Mr. Herbert spoke truth, | to brighten a rainy day.” 
and yet I could not assent. It pains me to; She laughed a little, and then answered, 

hear truth spoken dogmatically or mali- | “There was nobody to see them. Uncle 
ciously, or selfisl:ly, and though the farmer’s | would not care,” and I thought she glanced 
seemed only a coarse, good-humoured, give- | towards that picture with its face turned 
and-take selfishness, nevertheless it profaned | away. 
what it touched. But he did not notice my | ‘ But anyhow it would occupy your time 
silence.” very pleasantly,” I went on. “ Don’t the 

“Till not stand in the lad’s light,” he | days seem long to you, in this house among 
went on. “ We'll go out together, and we shall | the fields ?” 
find him somewhere about, and then you can | “Oh, the days pass somehow,” she re- 
tell him, and he shall have his wages, and a_| plied, with such a short, sad laugh. 
bit over, may be. He’s been worth double} ‘I wish she would not shut herself up,” 
the money he’s cost, but, of course, I-shan’t | said Mr. Herbert, uneasily. ‘ She’s always 
say so. He’s a civil lad, too, though he’s | willing to go out if I ask her, but she never 
short-spoken, and doesn’t say two words, if | proposes it of her own accord.” 
one will do.” ‘Then, sir,’ I said, “I wish you would 

“He will be all the better when he is out | now ask her to accompany me to see my sis- 
of the way of suspicion,” I said. | ter. Ruth will be very glad tohave a young 

“T don’t see why he need care for suspi- | thing about her as often as the young thin 
ion,” responded Mr. Herbert, with a con-/ likes.” But even as I uttered the Hey 
temptuous emphasis on the word, “ except | felt that my sister, with her white hair, was 
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far less weary and worn than this twenty- 
year-old girl. es Herbert’s sweet, tired 
face positively pained me. 

“Then Agnes must be at her service,” 
said the farmer promptly. “So, my girl, 
go and - on your wraps, and you can 
come with us through the fields. The walk 
will do you good, this fine sunshiny day.” 

She rose to obey, smiling and silent. It 
was the silence about her which was so piti- 
ful. For silence is the leaden shield with 
which we meet the inevitable. Hopeless- 
ness is silent. So is Death. 

She was ready in a few minutes, and we 
three started from the back-door —“ the 
field way,” as Mr. Herbert called it. He 
was quite eager to show me every object of 
iuterest, and I don’t for one moment sup- 
pose that he identified me as the Cockney 
| eapewone whom a had half Pca omit i 
lor ring at his crops. es stood be- 
pA any while we pes sundry items of 
agriculture, and she answered when ad- 
dressed, but when left alone, I don’t think 
she listened. owever, when the conver- 
sation passed to haymakers, and similar 
“odd hands,” and I remarked that we hoped 
to establish a little village refuge, which 
might be useful to such, or to others in dis- 
tress, she suddenly looked up into my face, 
aad said — 

“ That will be very good.” 

“« Aye, so it will,’ observed her uncle; 
“they can put up there on days when we 
farmers don’t want them, and then they'll 
be at hand when we do.” 

“T shall ask you to subscribe, Mr. Her- 

” I said. 

“ Well, I’ll give something — it will save 
me bribing ’em to hang about idle, — pick- 
ing and stealing.” 

** And you too, Miss Agnes ?” I queried. 

“‘] have so little money,” she answered. 

“Then Ruth must find out how else you 
can help us,” I remarked. 

“Vl thank her if she does,” said Mr. 
Herbert. “Aggie sat and looked at the 
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fire all last winter, and all this summer she | 


has looked at the grass. Anything will be 
better than that — whether it does good to 
others or no.” 

So we walked on through meadow after 
meadoy, yet we did not find Ewen, but on- 
ly his grandfather, who told us the young 
man was “ away in the cart.” I announced 
nay proposal to the patriarch, who received 
it with very eager gratitude. “It will be 
the making of the lad, not that he ever said 
a word inst his work, but it’s no the 
richt sort for him —ye’ll grant that, sir ?” 
— to Mr. Herbert. 
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“Tl not grant anything of the kind,” re- 
turned the farmer, with his bluff laugh ; 
“ but every man must stand up for himself, 
and I don’t blame your boy for following 
his fortune.” 

“Ye'll no think him ungratefu’,” said 
Mr. M‘Callum. “ He'll ne’er forget that 
wantin’ your kindness he could na -hae 
bided here till the bricht turn came. He'll 
aye remember that, sir.” 

** There’s nothing to remember,” said Mr. 
Herbert ; “ I had a chance of a good work- 
man cheap, and I took it. Tell him he can 
go away whenever he likes, M‘Callum ; he 
need not wait to give me proper notice. 
And you can hand him that from me,” and 
he slipped —— into the old man’s 
hand, “ just a kind of farewell blessing, you 
understand.” 

“‘ Ewen will be prood, prood, if he can 
e’er serve you or yours, sir,” returned Mr. 
M‘Callum, but the farmer waved off his 
thanks and strode on, calling on us to fol- 
low. 

“ Tm called a ‘near’ man, Mr. Garrett,” 
he said presently. “So I am. I wouldn’t 
| give a man high wages for the world. Bad 
| principle. Keep ’em in their place. Make 
it up in presents. High wages make ’em 
independent in their service. Presents 
bind ’em to it. High wages set all the la- 
bourers round plaguing their masters for 
| the same. Presents only make ’em anxious 
to get to the master who gives them.” 

“But, Mr. Herbert, is it just to give a 
man less than he is worth, and then bestow 
his own upon him as a boon?” I asked. 

“ Justice is an excellent lady, sir,” he an- 
swered jocularly, “only she’s blind, and 
there’s no knowing where she'll Jead one. 
She has taken some people so far that they 
other it’s sinful for one to be rich and an- 





other poor. They may go on till they find 
out that some have no right to be tall while 
others are short.” 

“ That is«mistaken indeed,” I said ; “ but 
ithe rich have no right to grind the poor 
because they are poor; and in a crowd a tall 
man looks none the shorter for letting a little 
one stand in front.” 

“ Ah, right enough,” assented my com- 
panion. “‘ Live and let live’ is a good 

motto. But when you stand aside to let 





| another pass, I like him to notice that you 

needn’t do so if you don’t choose.” 
“ Then you are very fond of power, Mr. 

| Herbert,” 1 remarked. 

| “Indeed I am,” he answered candidly. 

|“ And if any one under my control is sen- 


| 


| sible enough to understand me, he can get 
pretty much his own way ; but if he flies in 
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my face and rebels — well —as I said be- 
fore, I don’t govern him, and I don’t help 
him, that’s all.” 

« But then you throw away the much 
stronger influence which patient forbearance 
would win,” I observed. 

He looked a little blank, but he only gave 
a whistle and stopped short, saying that he 
must turn back, and would send for Agnes 
in the course of the evening. So he shook 
hands with me, and sent his respects to my 
sister, and Miss Herbert and I proceeded to 
our house. 

My sister received the young lady very 
kindly. I saw she noticed how girlish and 
transparent the fair face looked when the 
lace bonnet was removed. But she only 
rattled on in her sweet, old-fashioned hospi- 
tality, calling Miss Herbert’s attention to 
sundry quaint knick-knacks scattered about 
our parlour, and 
Our visitor merely answered “yes” and 
“no;” but she listened in the grave, ponder- 
ing way of those who strive to bring every 
new idea to bear upon some old problem. 
After dinner Ruth let the conversation flag, 


” 


and Miss Herbert did not take it up, but | 


leaned back in the easy-chair, and seemed 
quite satisfied with the silence. As her un- 
cle had said, she sat and looked at the fire, 
and I will confess that I sat opposite and 
looked at her. Gradually twilight stole over 
us, and as I watched her with half-dozing 
eyes, I became conscious of one of those 
strange revelations which come to us at such 
times, when out of the familiar face grows 
another face, different and yet the same, 
sometimes showing how the old man looked 
when he was young, sometimes prophesying 
how the boy will look when he is old. And 
lo! the hopeless face before me grew calm 
and firm, but no longer girlish, and the 
peace thereon seemed not of the simplicity 
which looks up at life’s struggle, but rather 
of the wisdom which looks down upon the 
same. But the spell of my dreamy gaze was 
suddenly broken by Phillis bringing in the 
lamp, and Ruth rousing herself from the 
cota behind me, and saying she guessed Miss 
Herbert would think us a fine set of sleepy- 
heads. 

So the fire was stirred and tea ordered. 
Alice brought it in, and when she left the 
room Miss Herbert made her first spon- 
taneous remark — 

“That is Alice M‘Callum, is it not ?’ 
she said. “She looks happier than she has 
looked for a long while.” 

“T dare say you know she has been in 
great trouble,” observed Ruth; “ but, thank 


giving their little histories. | 
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| God, there is no sorrow so 
| not be lightened in God’s 

“Tit be God’s will,” 

| pered er, / 

“ And I think it is always God's will,” 
answered my sister in a clear, cheerful voice. 
“ Sometimes He chooses not to take away 
our cross, but it is our fault if He do not help 
us to carry it, and when once He does that, 
the worst is over.” 

And I saw Miss Herbert paused, and let 
| those words print themselves on her mind. * 

“Let us hope that in every sense the 
worst is over for Alice,” I observed. 

“ Alice has never lacked blessings,” re- 

| turned Ruth. “Her troubles have not 
wasted her life, but rather ennobled it. Her 
| calamities have compelled her to work hard- 
‘er than before, and more for other people 
‘than herself. All sorrow should lead to 
that, only it’s a great blessing when we are 
| put between two hedges, and so can’t mis- 
| take the meaning of the signpost.” 
| Yet it seems to me that those who have 
‘done most for the world have been happy 
| people,” remarked Miss Herbert. 
“ Certainly,” said my sister, “ just because 
| those who do good cannot be miserable. If 
'we make smiling faces round us, we learn 
| the habit of smiles.” 
| Just then there came a gentle tap at the 
appeared, very bright, 
| indeed, as she said, “ Ewen has come up, if 
| you please, sir, because he would like to 
| thank you.” 
“ Show him in,” answered my sister. 
| The young man entered, and his sister re- 
‘tired. He was not in his farm clothes, bat 
|in such dress as he must have worn in t 
office at Mallowe —a suit probably never 
| used since that time. He was a tall, well- 
| made fellow, and I was glad he would certain- 
‘ly make a good first impression on my city 
| friends, and I noticed that Miss Herbert 
‘looked at him with surprised interest. Nat- 
‘urally enough, he spoke shyly and stiffly. 
| He was evidently very glad of the impend- 
ing change, yet in the gladness was a reser- 
vation which he seemed unwilling to express. 
It came out at last. “ Grandfather will be 
so lonely.” 

“ Ah, we must see about that. For the 
first few days Alice can stay with him, and 
come to her work here while he is out,” an- 
swered my sister. “ And after that, some 
new plan may suggest itself. Does Mr. M- 
Callum speak of it?” 

« O no, ma’am,” replied Ewen ; “ for that 
matter, I’ve been such bad company that he 
won’t miss me much.” 


| door, and Alice’s face 
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“ Have you seen Mr. Herbert ? ” I asked. 
“ Yes, sir ; I happened to meet him in the 
road. He was very kind,” with a glance at 
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our Welt 

“ Well, Ewen, you are the first person I 
have recommended to my old firm,” I said, 
“so you must get me a good name for 
insight and discretion, just for the sake of 
those who may come after. Do you know 
any one in London ? ” 

“Not a soul!” he answered, with the 
gaiety of one who is not sorry for oblivion. 

“ Then take care what friends you make,” 
Iresponded. “ There are one or two Scotch- 
men in the office, to whom your nationality 
will serve as introduction. And for the 
matter of evening recreation—I know 
you are well-educated — have you any fa- 
vourite pursuit — chemistry, or anything ?” 

Ewen smiled and blushed a little, and then 
answered, “I always had a taste for draw- 
ing, sir.” 

“ Oh yes, I know,” exclaimed Agnes Her- 
bert, and checked herself. ; 

“Then go to a drawing class as soon 
as you can afford it; and even before 
that, there are many free evening lectures 
and exhibitions by which you can improve 
yourself. An inclination for any study is 
the cheapest and best pleasure a man can 
have. Pursuing it, he gains insight into 
other things, and is thrown in the way of 
congenial company. But don’t let your 
taste run away with you; don’t let it in- 
trude on business, or sleep, or exercise. 
Don’t allow yourself to be an indifferent 
clerk, for the sake of being an indifferent ar- 
tist. Be therough in your duties, and you 
will elevate the standard of your taste.” 

* And don’t forget to be regular in your 
letters home,” said Ruth, practically. “ Let 
them be expected on certain days, so that 
Alice need not waste her time waiting for 
the postman.” 

“ And write to me whenever you like,” I 
added, as the young man rose to depart. 
“ But I suppose we shall see you again be- 
fore you go.” 

“JT don’t think so, sir,” he answered. 
“ Alice and I have talked it over, and she 
says I can be ready to go by the train to- 
morrow morning, and she'll send the rest of 
my things after me.” 

“ You are indeed glad to get away, my 
boy,” I said, as we shook hands. 

“Tl not deny it, sir,” he replied, “ but 
please God, I’ll win to such a life that those 
who believe that black chapter will be will- 
ing to forget it.” 

“ And is there no one else to whom you 
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should say good-bye?” Iasked. “ A journey 
is none the worse for a few ‘ God speeds.’” 

“ Well, there is one,” he said, reflectively ; 
“ but I was once so rude to him that I don’t 
like to go. I mean our minister, sir.” 

“ Go by all means,” said Ruth, smiling. 
“ You own you were rude to him; so if you 
get a rebuff, it will only serve you right.” 

‘« Ewen,” I interrupted, “if you go, take 
my word for it, you won’t get a rebuff.” 

“T'll go,” he said. “ I'll go before I return 
home.” And so he shook hands with Ruth and 
me, and was going away with a bow to Miss 
Herbert; but that young lady sprang up 
briskly and shook hands too. 

* One of Nature’s gentlemen,” I remarked, 
when he was gone. 

“ A brave, honest man,” said Ruth. 

“ You think him innocent ?” queried our 
visitor. 

“ That we do,” answered Ruth. 

“ Supposing he were guilty ?” said Miss 
Herbert again. 

“Then, as he asserts his innocence, he 
would be very base indeed,” returned my 
sister. 

“JT think him innocent,” observed the 
young lady after a pause. “I always 
thought so.” 

“ Did you express that opinion whenever 
you could ?” one Ruth. 

“T said so to my uncle; but he did not 
care whether or no; and | don’t speak to 
any one else.” 

* Then you should,” answered Ruth, 
decidedly ; “‘ we should all keep a seat for 
ourselves in the parliament of public opin- 
ion. A single vote may turn the scale some- 
times.” 

“ But I am so fond of solitude,” pleaded 
the girl; “yet still,” she added, eagerly, “I 
would make myself like society if I could 
do good in it. But if I had gone to all the 
village tea-parties, and lifted up my voice 
for Ewen’s innocence, I could not have 
helped him as you and your brother have, 
Miss Garrett.” 

“Certainly not,” returned Ruth; “ your 
time for that has not come. Youth is the 
season for gaining a place and a voice in 
the world. Influence is like everything 
worth having: we must work a long while 
to gain it.” 

“ Well, Ruth,” I said, “ Miss Herbert has 
her uncle’s permission to help you about 
your refuge. That will be a beginning for 
her. I think she is like you — in favour of 
refuges.” 

«Is that so, my dear ?” asked Ruth. 

“ Yes,” answered the girl, very softly 
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indeed ; “ because they give one more chance | that the rector’s servant had brought a 


to the lost ones.” 


letter, which she handed to my sister, who 


“There are none ‘lost’ between earthe presently passed it to me; and while A 


and heaven,” said my sister; “ wherever 
they f° they can’t get away from God. 
And He gives them chance after chance to 
the very end.” 

“But He is angry with the wicked,” 
whispered Agnes Herbert, with dilating 
eyes. 

" Just as a loving father is angry with his 
naughty children,” returned my sister. “ He 


loves them none the less for His anger. He 


is angry because He loves them. Like a 
father, too, He waits to forgive.” 

“But some fathers are not ready to 
forgive,” said Agnes. 

“ Then they need to ask their children’s 
ardon for their hard-heartedness,” replicd 
uth ; “and God help them to see the ne- 

cessity before it be too late!” 

There followed a short silence, which 
Miss Herbert broke by the abrupt in- 
quiry,— 

“ Do you think many people go to heaven, 
Miss Garrett ?” 

“ Surely many more than go elsewhere,” 
answered Ruth, “ tor God’s love is stronger 
than Satan’s malice. And heaven is broader 
than our charity. There will be some there 
whom we scarcely expect. Ah, it would be 
a woeful world if we could not always hope 
that!” 

At this the strange, reserved girl sudden- 
ly sprang up, and kissed my sister with the 
bursting enthusiasm of one who has just 
heard unexpected tidings of joy. She would 
have subsided as suddenly, but my sister 
held her for a moment, and kissed that sen- 
sitive forehead — once, twice, thrice. Agnes’s 
impulsive embrace was like the electric 
shock which flashes across the sea the glad 
news that two nations have but one heart. 

Here Phillis entered with the announce- 
ment that Miss Herbert was fetched, and 





es 
ut on her bonnet, I read aloud : — «The 
Rev. Lewis Marten sends his best regards 
to Miss Garrett, and he has found a house 
which he thinks exactly suits her ideas of a 
refuge. If convenient, he will wait upon 
her to-morrow morning, and take her to see 
it. He must add that he has named the 
subject to some of his parishioners, and has 
secured one or two donations; which is 
very promising.” 

“Would you like to join us?” inquired 
Ruth of Miss Herbert. “Come over here 
early, and take the walk with us. Remem- 
ber, I shall quite expect you.” 

“ Tell your uncle, and then he will take 
care to send you,” I said, smiling. And so 
the matter was settled. 

“A very sweet girl,” remarked Ruth, 
when our visitor had departed. “ At first I 
thought her listless. I don’t think so now. 
And she has an energetic face.” 

“She seems like one defeated,” I said; 
“who has no heart to re-commence the 
battle.” 

“ Then we must get her into it unawares,” 
returned Ruth. 

And I told her all I had seen and heard 
at the Great Farm about the girl’s loneli- 
ness and her uncle’s evident solicitude, and 
about the strange shadow of household tra- 
gedy that haunted the family dining-room. 

“ Doubtless slie will tell us about it in 
due time,” said Ruth, meditatively. “In 
the little intercourse I have had with people 
round, I bave heard nothing about the Her 
berts. Very likely Alice could explain it. 
But she is not the girl to tell, and we are 
not the people to ask her. Whatever it be, 
they had better have taken the picture down 
and put it out of sight. Turned to the wall, 
indeed! What folly!” 





LOVER’S 
From The London Review. 
LOVER’S SONGS.* 


Mr. Lover is well known as the writer of 
several popular ballads in which a certain 
kind of Irish sentiment is gracefully and 
cleverly inclosed. Ireland has never yet 
had a truly national bard, capable of mak- 
ing songs for the people, but she has had 
severai native composers capable of making 
songs for other people to sing about her. 

oore was entirely too artificial and or- 
nate either to touch the real soul of feeling 
in his country or to express it. His verses 
sparkle with a vivacity charmingly attract- 
ive and telling, but there is more wit than 
humonr in them ; and Irish feeling is much 
more humorous than witty. That “heart” 
which is so marked in Burns is entirely ab- 
sent in the author of “ Lalla Rookh.” Da- 
vis, a rebel writer, who filled columns of the 
Nation in 1848 with Tyrtezan poems, occa- 
sionally turned from war to love, and man- 
‘aged to express a sad minor pathos of sen- 
timent, which underlies the Celtic nature. 
Mr. Lover understands the comedy of Hi- 
bernianism with something of the same sort 
of comprehension of it displayed upon the 
stage dnd in his plays by Mr. Bourciecault. It 
is not altogether untrue to the reality, 
though it is still too theatrical to be ac- 
knowledged by those of whom it‘ treats. 
It is, in fact, Irish sentiment dressed for the 
English market, and very well dressed it is. 

The legendary beliets and superstitions 
amongst the Irish are, in many instances, as 
poetical as they are amusing. Croker made 
the mistake of selecting for his work mostly 
those which were of a Sollanes description, 
but_he might have found to hand many as 

ict ue and suggestive as those of the 
Rhine. r. Lover has caught up several 
of the more attractive notions, and has set 
them in pleasing and musical measures. 
“Watch well by daylight, for then your 
own senses are awake to guard you; but 
keep no watch in darkness, for then God 
watches over you,” a very beautiful super- 
stition, has been treated with considerable 
tenderness and freedom. Some of these 
superstitions are very singular. A  four- 
leaved shamrock is of such rarity that it is 
supposed to impart miraculous power to its 
fortunate finder. A dream at night may 
be false, but a morning dream is likely to be 
true. When a handsome child pines and 
sickens, the peasant believes that the fairies 
have taken away the infant and put an eld- 
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ritch in its place. When a lady shows you 
the new moon, it is, for you, a sign and 
token of good luck. When a baby smiles 
in its sleep it is supposed to be talking with 
angels. All these subjects are severally 
sung by Mr. Lover, and many of them are 
well known to singers of ballads. “ True 
love can ne’er forget” is a very sweet and 
melodious relation in verse of the s of 
Carolan, the Irish bard, who, when deprived 
of sight, after twenty years had passed, 
recognised his first love by the simple touch 
of her hand. Here is an aneedote of a dif- 
ferent kind, which is also made the theme 
of a poem :— 


“ The Earl of Kildare, Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, ruled justly, and was hated by the small 
oppressors whose practices he discountenanced. 
They accused him of favouring the Irish to the 
King’s detriment, but he, in the presence of 
the King, rebutted their calumnies. They said, 
at last, ‘Please your Highness, all Ireland 
cannot rule this Earl.’ ‘Then,’ said Henry, 
‘he is the man to rule all Ireland,’ —and he 
took the golden chain from his neck and threw 
it over the shoulders of the Earl, who returned 
with honour to his government.” 


The comic pieces, although they partake 
more or less of the stage Irishman order of 
tical business, are genuinely humorous, 
and faithful at least to their own ideal. The 
blunders made by the courting swains of 
these verses are involved and funny enough 
to satisfy the most cultivated appetite for 
Celtic bulls. Even the “ ochs,” and “ be- 
dads,” and “ mushas,” which are almost as 
rare in Ireland as the “ forsooth ” or “ pish ” 
of novels are rare in real life anywhere, are 
lentifully sprinkled over these pages. But 
r. Lover, like Mr. Bourcicault, takes care 
not to degenerate into mere capering and 
shillelagh-flourishing ; he manages to intro- 
duce some exaggeration, which, although on’ 
the brink of the bathos, are telling as 
pieces of pathetic colouring. The following, 
however, is a specimen of pure fun, which 
refers to a festival which has very recently 
been celebrated, and at which our neigh- 
bours happily did not perpetuate the con- 
dition inscribed to the practice in the last 
lines : — 


“THE BIRTH OF SAINT PATRICK. 


“The first faction fight in owld Ireland they 
say, 

Was all on account of Saint Patrick’s birth- 
day ; 
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Some fought for the eighth — for the ninth 
more would die, 

And who wouldn’t see right sure they 
hjackened his eye! 

At last both the factions so positive grew, 

That each kept a birthday, so Pat then had 


two, 

Till Father Mulcahy who showed them 
their sins 

Said, ‘No one could have two birthdays 
but @ twins.’ 


Says he, ‘ Boys don’t be fightin’ for eight 
or for nine, 

Don’t be always dividin’, but sometimes 
combine ; 

Combine eight with nine, seventeen is the 


mark, 

Let that be his birthday.’ ‘Amen,’ says 
the clerk. 

‘If he wasn’t a twins, sure our history will 
show — 

That at least he’s worth any two saints that 
we know!’ 

Then they all got blind dhrunk, which 
completed their bliss, 

And we keep up the practice from that day 
to this.” 


The ballads and verses of occasion inter- 
spersed throughout this book do not strike 
us as being mnch above the average of such 


compositions, although this must be ‘said for 
them, that Mr. Lover, in every instance, dis- 
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written without a conscious effort to suit 
them for the voice. Many of the verses in 
this book have an ease and natural melody 
from which we suspect that Mr. Lover has 
a gift superior to art, though he modestly 
ascribes hi§ successes to cultivation and 
practice. Whatever be the plan upon 
which he has worked, we are glad to ‘thank 
him for the result, and to wish that this, the 
fifth edition of his book may be soon followed 
by a sixth, in which he will have a furtber 
opportunity of enforcing his theory by writ- 
ing clever and pleasant ballads. 


From The London Review. 
FARADAY.* 


Tus sketch of the professional career of 
a great man who has recently gone from 
amongst us is in no sense biographical; 
and yet it is extremely personal. The nar- 
rative of Faraday’s discoveries has been so 
cunningly interwoven by Professor Tyndall 
.with suggestions of the idiosynerasy of which 
they were the outward result, that instead 
of a merely scientific treatise we have a 
story which has all the charms of a romance. 





Materials for a life of Faraday, Professor 


plays the accomplishment of a thoroughly | Tyndall telis us, were not in his hands; 
musical ear, and a nice sense of the best | and the present volume, while laying before 


words for singing. The love-verses belong | us many illustrations of Faraday’s character 
to a school which has now passed away. | and habits, will be chiefly valuable as an 
The lyrics of Bayley and his friends had | attempt, by one of the very few men com- 
much of the finical sentiment of Mr. | petent to make it, to trace the line at which 
Lover’s, which seem cold when placed be-| Faraday’s researches and investigations 
side the hot-and-strong declarations of pas- | passed into the domain of independent dis- 
sion which young ladies and gentlemen are | covery. The main facts of Faraday’s life 
now enabled to shout or murmur from the; are probably familiar to most of our read- 
pianoforte. Occasionally, however, we come | ers. ‘They know that he was born at New- 


across some which are certainly pretty, with 
a peculiar old-fashioned daintiness and deli- 
cacy about them. Mr. Lover, in his preface, 
says that his first object was to write 
“ songs,” 7. e., songs which could be sung. 


ington Butts in 1791; that, at the age of 
| thirteen, he was apprenticed to a bookbind- 
er, a trade at which he worke. for several 
| years ; that his ambition having been stirred 
| by hearing Sir Humphrey Davy lecture, he 


This he has certainly succeeded in doing, as_ wrote to the lecturer, explaining how sick 
some of his ballads, “ ‘The Angel’s Whisper” he was of trade, and how desirous of de- 
and “ Molly Bawn,” for instance, have be- | voting himself to science; that Sie Huam- 
come household pieces in Irish and in many | phrey engaged him as his assistant in the 


English drawing-rooms. But he is wrong 
in selecting Milton as an example of a great 
= failing to write a good song. The 
ines in ‘“Comus,” which he contends 
would not easily lend themselves to vocaliza- 
tion, possess a music of their own which 
appears at once to the mind without passing 
through the sense of hearing. The 

songs, even for singing, we suspect were 


Royal Institution, where he was paid so 
much a week; and that during the course 
of a long life he worked indetatigably and 
gloriously in the fields of science, reapin 

| such harvests there as are now known toal 
!men. We know, too, that this man, whom 
| Professor Tyndall holds to be “the greatest 


* Faraday as a Discoverer, By John Tyndall. 
London: Longmans. 
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experimental philosopher the world has 
ever seen,” died r; but few of us were 
aware of the resolute self-denial by which 
that poverty was wilfully incurred. Fara- 
day, rane Tyndall tells us, was at one 
period of his life forced definitely to decide 
whether wealth or science should be the 
ursuit of his life. For a man to devote 
is life to art, science, or literature, in the 
face of being compelled to sacrifice mone 
and comfort, is a form of sacrifice which is 
common around us— which takes place 
constantly without the fact ever becoming 
known; but the present instance is so 
marked, and redounds so highly to the 
credit of one whom we have every other 
reason to honour, that we quote Professor 
‘Tyndall’s words at length. Having shown 


that Faraday had “ only to will it to raise 
in 1832 his professional business income to 
£5,000 a year,” he proceeds to say : — 


“While restudying the Experimental Re- 
searches with reference to the present memoir, 
th: conversation with Faraday here alluded to 
came to my recollection, and I sought to ascer- 
tain the period when the question ‘ wealth or 
science,’ had presented itself with such empha- 
sis to his mind. I fixed upon the year 1831 or 
1832, for it seemed beyond the range of human 
power to pursue science as he had done during 
the subsequent years, and to pursue commer- 


FARADAY. 


day’s mind as Professor Tyndall has done; 
an effort in analysis only possible to a strong 
sympathy and a cool judgment. “ Theory,” 
he says, in one-place, “is the backward guess 
from fact to principle; the conjecture or 
divination regarding something which lies 
behind the facts, and from which they flow 
in necessary consequence.” Elsewhere, he 
remarks that much nonsense is talked about 
induction and deduction, and thus explains 
Faraday’s use of pure hypotheses : — “ He 
incessantly employed them to gain experi- 
mental ends, but he incessantly took them 
down, as an architect removes the scaffuld- 
ing when the edifice is complete... . 

Faraday himself, in fact, was always ‘ guess- 
ing by hypothesis,’ and making theoretic 
divination the stepping-stone to his experi- 
mental results.” Nor was he averse at times 
to merely theoretic disputation. The ordi- 
narily accepted atomic theory, Professor 
Tyndall shows, received from his hand an 
unanswerable blow. Dalton’s celebrated 
theory is that matter consists of atoms com- 
bined according to certain unalterable pro- 
portions — a position which no one is likely 
to dispute. But, matter being capable of 
expansion and compression, these ultimate 
atoms must be surrounded by space —they 
must not touch each other; so that the inter- 
atomic spaces constitute a continuous mesh 





cial work at the same time. To test this con- | running through every body. Now, in the 
clusion I asked permission to see his accounts, | case of a bar of conducting metal, when sub- 
and on my own responsibility I will state the | mitted to electric action, this inter-atomic 
result. In 1832, his professional business-i- | space acts as a conductor; whereas, in the 
come, instead of rising to £5,000, or more, fell | case of a non-conductin:x substance, it be- 
f om £1,090. 4s. to £155. 93. From this it fell, ’ 
with slight oscillations, to £92 in 1837, and to 
z2ro in1838. Between 1839 and 1845, it never, 
except in one instance, exceeded £22 ; being, 
fur the most part, much under this. The ex- 
ceptional year referred to was that in which he 
and Sir Charles Lyell were engaged by Gov- 
ernment to write a report on the Haswell Col- 
liery explosion, and then his business-income 
rose to £112. From the end of 1845 to the 
day of his death, Furaday’s annual professional 
business-income was exactly zero. Taking the 
duration of his life into account, this son of a . ioe en 
blacksmith, and apprentice to a bookbinder, had namical and Immaterial. . 
to decide between a fortune of £150,000 on the | ,. The practical consequences of Faraday 9 
one side, and his undowered science on the | discoveries have so long been familiar to us 
other. He chose the latter, and died a poor | that there is &@ quaint pleasure in trying to 
man. But his was the glory of holding aloft | recall the time in which these discoveries 
among the nations the scientific name of Eng- | were unknown, and in tracing, with Pro- 
land for a period of forty years.” fessor Tyndall, the progressive steps by 
which Faraday arrived at them. No.man 

We scarcely know whether the present | seems to have been more distrustful of a 
volume is more valuable as a record of the | theory ; and no man seems to have been so 
definite achievements of Faraday or as an | perpetually, and perhaps unconsciously, the- 
index to his method. No one but a man of |orizing. The flashes of inspiration by which 
large intellectual grasp could so clearly and | he anticipated certain truths bear continual 
vividly have laid down the habit of Fara- | testimony to the presence of that inscrutable 


jcomes an insulator. Llere, according to 
| Faraday, is a subversion of the atomic the- 
ory ; “for if space be an insulator it cannot 
|exist in conducting bodies, and if it be a 
\conductor it cannot exist in insulating 
bodies.” It would be beyond our present 
| object to attempt to give here any sketch of 
|Faraday’s own idea of matter; but we 
| should commend it to the consideration of 
|such metaphysicians as may be disposed to 
side with the author of “ The World, Dy- 
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wer we call genius. They who consider 
imagination a reconstructed memory, and in- 
vention a new combination of old experi- 
ences, will here find plenty to puzzle over ; 


nor will they want every scientific aid to the | 


nvestigation in the singularly clear and able 

memoir which Professor Tyndall has com- 
piled. The ordinary reader, also, who takes 
up this volume will find much to interest 
him — will find, amid the chronicles of sci- 
entific discovery, the tender reminiscences 
of atrue friendship, worthy alike of the man 
who inspired it and of him who now com- 
memorates it. 
kindly appreciation we must close our notice 
of a little volume which is sure to have many 
readers. 


“We have heard much,” says Professor 
Tyndall, “ of Faraday’s gentleness and sweet- 
ness and tenderness. Itis all true, but it is very 
incomplete. You cannot resolve a powerful 
nature into these elements, and Faraday’s 
character would have been less admirable than 
it was had it not embraced forces and tendencies 
to which the silky adjectives ‘ gentle ’ and ‘ ten- 
der’ would by no means apply. Underneath 
his sweetness and gentleness was the heat of 
volearo. He was a man of excitable and fier 
nature ; but through high self-discipline he had 
converted the fire into a central glow and mo- 
tive power of life, instead of permitting it to 
waste itself in useless passion. ‘ He that is slow 
to anger,’ saith the sage, ‘is greater than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his own spirit than 
he that taketh a city.’ Faraday was not slow 
to anger, but he completely ruled his own spirit, 
and thus, though he took no cities, he captivated 
all hearts.” 


From The London Review. 


WALT WHITMAN.* 


Tuars edition of Walt Whitman’s poems 


has been specially pe ae for the British 
pubiic, is weeded of those pieces the occa- 
sional phraseology of which was found, in | 
former instances, to shock many people, and | 
contains specimens of every thing that is 
characteristit in the American poet’s writ- | 
ings. Of pruned editions we have, gen- 
erally speaking, an abhorrence; but in 
this case several chance expressions which | 
Walt Whitman permitted himself were so | 
very rude that his poems, as a whole, were 
deprived of that fair judgment which by 
right belongs to every artistic work. Now 

* Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and 


Edited by W. M. Rossetti. London: John Camden | 
Hotten. | 


With one expression of this | 


~ | the beholder. 


| 
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| we are far from considering Walt Whitman 
the merely blatant egotist which many 
English critics would have him to be ; and 
we are glad that an opportunity presents 
itself to the ordinary English reader of 
| estimating for himself’ the value of a writer 
who is almost new to us. Nor should we 
be surprised if the publication of this vol- 
ume procure for its author a complete re- 
versal of that vague opinion of him— 
founded almost entirely on hearsay — 
which has hitherto been current in this 
country. Walt Whitman is not an inflate 
Tupper. He is nebulous, mystical, some- 
times incoherent, often laboriously “ dis- 
tinct ” without being “ clear” — according 
to Leibnitz’s fine definition — but at no 
time does he fail to impress his reader with 
the sense that here is a man of power, a 
man capable of producing a definite impres- 
sion on the mind. This is a result which 
never accrues from commonplace. Walt 
Whitman is, indeed, the Turner of poets. 
Sometimes you find a mere blurred mass of 
colour; then an incomprehensible blaze of 
light; then a p:ece of apparent common- 
| place; and then a picture which overawes 
You may come to these 
| studies with any mood of mind, and find it 
| gratified. They will afford material for 
| jokes; they will offer proof of the author’s 
entire ignorance of or contempt for system 
and precedent ; they will justify the wild- 
est praise and the bitterest abuse. These 
are possibilities one does not find in com- 
monplace; whatever the work is, it cannot 
be that. We have more than once seen 
the rather curious objection preferred 
against Walt Whitman, that the impression 
he produced on his admirers is simply owing 
to his talking largely and being incompre- 
hensible. That, however, is a form of 
literature with which so many modern 
writers have made us familiar, that every 
reader can at once deny the fact of any 
impression being produced by such easy 
authorship beyond that of insufferable 
weariness. The ordinary graces of poetry 
are not to be found in these poems. They 
are, as we have said, without system or 
precedent; the utterances of a man with’ 
an amazing belief, not in himself as an 
individual, but in himself as a spokesman of 
a new country and a new time. 


HITMAN. 











* And I too of the Manahatta, singing thereof 
— and no less in myself than the whole 
of the Manahatta in itself.” 


Neither the dreams of Novalis nor the 
later speculations of Faraday are to be 
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compared with that imsistance of the mystic 
transmutation of spirit which this realistic 
and democratic poet sigs. He does not 
worship the body, and passions, and infirmi- 
ties of Walt Whitman; he worships these 
as all that he knows of humanity; and 
this is strikingly exemplified in a poem 
which has, anfortunately but necessarily, 
been omitted from the present edition. He 
seems to lose in his own mind all sense of 
the difference between the individual and 
the mass : — 


“ All architecture is what you do to it when 
you look upon it ; 

Did you think it was in the white or grey | 
stone ? or the lines of the arches and | 
cornices # | 

All music is what awakes from you when you | 
are reminded by the instruments.” 





Anthropomorphism of a subtle and indefi- | 
nite kind seems to be his principal theme; | 
an anthropomorphism, however, differing | 
widely from that of the sensationalists. 
According to him, “ objects gross and the | 
unseen Soul are one;” while, as to spiritual | 
creations : — . 


“ We consider bibles and religions divine — I 

do not say they are not divine ; 

I say they have all grown out of you, and | 
may grow out of you still; 

It is not they who give the life—it is you 
who give the life ; 

Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or 
trees from the earth, than they are shed 
out of you.” 


As a specimen of what may be called his 
“prophetic manner,” take the following 
striking passage, full of a shadowy, but real 
and impressive force :— 


“ What whispers are these, O lands, running 
ahead of you, passing under the seas 4 
Are all nations communing? Is there go- 
ing to be but one heart to the globe ? 
Is humanity forming en masse ?—for lo! 
tyrants tremble, crowns grow dim ; 


The earth, restive, confronts a new era, per- | - 


haps a general divine war ; 

No one knows what will happen next —such 
portents fill the days and nights. 

Years prophetical! the space ahead as I 
walk, as I vainly try to pierce it, is full | 
of phantoms ; | 

Unborn deeds, things soon to be, project their | 





shapes around me ; 

This incredible rush and heat — this strange 
ecstatic fever of dreams, O years! 

Your dreams, O years, how they penetrate 


through me! (I know not whether 1 


sleep or wake !) 


GREAT FERMENTATION IN CHINA. 


The performed America and Europe grow 
dim, retiring in shadow behind me ; 
The unperformed, more gigantic than ever, 

advance, advance upon me.” 


Such is the cumbrous and _ ungainly 
“ method ”’ of Walt Whitman’s utterance; 
and that again is not unfrequently rendered 
more forbidding by an unnecessary diffuseness 
and what seems to us to be an intentional 
vagueness. That the writer of these poems 
— if poems they are to be called — is worthy 
of greater attention than has yet been paid 
him in England we endeavoured to show in 
a former article. For him, as for any other 
writer, we would bespeak a patient hearing. 
The material which he offers us is so novel 
and so bold, that we are ready to distrust 
any immediate critical estimate, and would 
fain see Walt Whitman pass into the cruci- 
ble of popular reading. Mr. Rossetti, we 
think, has done his editorial work — in this 
case rendered peculiarly difficult — well ; 
and we recommend the reader to pay care- 
ful attention to Mr. Rossetti’s appreciation 
and yet impartial judgment of Whitman in 
the preface to the book. We should have 
preferred to the engraved portrait of Walt 
Whitman in the present volume a copy of 
the striking and picturesque photograph of 
him lately taken in New York; but even 
the former will give the English reader some 
slight indications of the poet’s features and 
expression. In other respects the edition 
is nicely got up; and we have no hesitation 
in com mending it as an excellent index to 
the writings of a man who cannot be over- 
looked. 


GREAT FERMENTATION IN CHINA. 


‘“* Beer has been successfully brewed at Shanghai.’ 
— Reuter’s Telegrums. 


For “ the cup that cheers,” in spite of your 


Jeers, 
I shall never be loth to speak up ; 
But I thought till to-day, in the land of Cathay, 
That the cup, so famed, was a tea-cup. 
The only brew John Chinaman knew, 
I'd have wagered a pound of Hyson, 
Was the tea of that ik, which, with sugar and 
milk, 
Is a pleasantly negatived p’ison. 
But it seems that a gent, from Burton-on-Trent, 
Connected with one of the ale-men, 
Bass, Auusorp, or SALT, the uses of malt 
Has imparted un-to the pig-tail-men. rr 
— Fun. 





GRAND REMONSTRANCE FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 


From The Spectator, March 14. 


THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE FROM 
NOVA SCOTIA, 


THERE is going to be trouble, it may be 
serious trouble, about this Nova Scotian 
business. The 350,000 of inhabitants in 
that colony were, it will be remembered, 
always more or less hostile to the plan of 
Confederation. A vote of the Assembly 
was, we believe, taken, though this is now 
denied ; but it was always understood that 
considerable pressure had been exercised 
from home, and that the relations between 
the Dominion and this particular province 
would for a time be delicate and insecure. 
Since the Act was passed, however, consti- 
tuting the Canadas a Dominion, the Nova 
Scotians have become more hostile than 
ever, and they are now in a temper which, 
if we may trust the members of their legis- 
lature, is little short of rebellious. They de- 
clare that they have been “ ceded to Cana- 
da,” that they “are ruled by Canadians,” 
that the tariff is ridiculously heavy, that 
their revenue is stolen at Ottawa, that they 
will have to provide for local expenditure 
by direct taxes, and that they will not 
up with the oppression. Every county 
voted for the Repeal of the Dominion Act, 
the Attorney-General has declared from his 
oe in the Assembly that the Imperial 

arliament has exceeded its powers, and the 
local Government has been compelled to 
send home Mr. Howe as its agent to obtain 
a repeal of the obnoxious Act. The colo- 
nists expect that they will be able to offer 
reasons which Parliament will at once ac- 
cept, and that the Act will be repealed in 
“two months ;” and it is clear that the first 
of these reasons is a menace that if the Act 
is not repealed, and repealed at once, Nova 
Scotia, with its great fleet and large mari- 
time population, with its splendid harbours 
and geographical command over Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward’s Island, will de- 
clare its desire to be annexed to the United 
States. The Attorney-General almost says 
so in so many words, and draws a striking 
picture of the immense addition which Nova 
Scotia would bring to the naval power of 
the Union, an increase doubled by the fact 
that every sailor and ship so obtained would 
be withdrawn from the resources of Great 
Britain. 

Much of all this, no doubt, is “tall talk,” 

roduced by irritation rather than by reason. 

he Nova Scotians are not Americans in 
sympathy, and when the time comes for ac- 
taon they will see that Great Britain must 
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legislate for British America, and not for 
them exclusively; that annexation would 
certainly not lower their tariff, would not 
render them independent, and would sub- 
ject them to that direct taxation which they 
so greatly and, as we think, so unreasonably 
dread. t there is no doubt that a ma- 
jority of the colonists are exceeiingly irri- 
tated ; that they have got the unfortunate 
idea into their heads which produced the 
White Mutiny in India —that they have 
been transferred {rom one allegiance to an- 
other “like cattle ”in a disrespectful man- 
ner —and that they are profoundly exas- 
perated by financial arrangements which, 
as they say, impose all the burdens incident 
to a great State, without yielding any of its 
advantages. Untaxed trade with the Union 
would, they say, compensate for any tariff; 
if they must be subjects, they will be sub- 
jects of a great nation, “ and not of drunk- 
en Canadian plunderers;” and the Union 
would make of Halifax one of the greatest 
portsin the world. If they are not attended 
to, or treated with the usual carelessness of 
the Colonial Office, they may be hurried 
into some act which would entail the most 
disastrous consequences both upon us and 
upon themselves. For Nova Scotia is 
probably the only Saxon colony which 
Great Britain, if pushed to extremity, might 
be compelled to coerce. She could not 
submit to alter a law which partakes in 
large measure of the character of a treaty, 
to abandon an imperial policy, an to break 
her pledges to the Canadians under a men- 
ace of this kind, nor could she consent to 
let Nova Scotia go free. The whole Do- 
minion might go, if it chose to notify such a 
desire-in a legal and constitutional manner ; 
but to lose a most valuable colony without 
the compensation of freedom from dangers 
in America; to give up the house key, yet 
not be rid of the hall; to surrender genu- 
ine maritime resources, yet have still to de- 
fend provinces without a ship, would be an 
intolerable position. The country would 
not attempt to endure it, yet any coercion 
of Nova Scotia for wishing to enier the 
Union might irretrievably embarrass our 
relations with the United States. The 
Government of Washington would, no 
doubt, acknowledge that we had the same 
right to coerce a revolted colony that itself 
had to coerce the South; but the sound of 
the eannon irritates men’s minds. There are 
Fenians only waiting an opportunity, and in 
an hour Great Britain might be engaged in 
the most terrible struggle she has ever 
waged, Even if this contingency never oe- 
curred, nothing could be more unfortunate, 
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more unendurably annoying, than a positive 
obligation to hold one of the free colonies 
by force, or the menace of force; and yet 
if the Nova Scotians will not hear reason, 
what help? We are not going to surrender 
the only nexus of the Empire — the right 
of the Imperial Parliament in the last resort 
to legislate for every human being who 
claims the protection of our flag. We are 
not going to alter Imperial laws of the high- 
est importance under orders from Halifax. 
We have not the means of compelling a 
compromise, for Canada cannot give up her 
tariff suddenly without bankruptcy, and 
must have under any scheme of Confedera- 
tion greater power than Nova Scotia. In 
fact, as it seems to us, we have only to use 
diplomacy or force ; and we strongly trust, 
but strongly doubt, that the needful ability 
may be found at the Colonial Office. The 
negotiation is one which will sorely tax all 
the skill and all the knowledge of the Duke 
of Buckingham, and may require the inter- 
vention of statesmen of much stronger 
powers than any his Grace has yet been 
able to display. The first necessity, how- 
ever, is that both Parliament and the Colo- 
nial Office should realize clearly the seri- 
ousness of the colonial agitation. 


Tue Coronation Stonst.—I am told. 


that a short time ago some Continental savans 
were allowed to . off a portion of the Cor- 
onation Stone in Westminster Abbey, with the 
view of determining its geological character. 
The result was such as entirely to upset our 
national tradition that it once formed the pillow 
of Jacob at Bethel, inasmuch as its geological 
formation does not exist in Palestine; but I 
shall be glad to know, as will many other of 
zone readers, what its constitution really is. — 


[From a “ Geological Account of the Coro- 
nation Stone” by Professor Ramsay, printed 


by Dean Stanley, in Memorials of Westminster 

bbey, pp. 499, 500, it appears that the 
stone is a dull reddish or purplish sandstone, 
strongly resembling that of the doorway of 
Dunstaffnage Castle, which was probably built 
of the stone of the neighbourhood. It is ex- 
tremely improbable that it was erected from the 
rocks of the Hill of Tara, from whence it is 
said to have been transported to Scotland; 
neither could it have been taken from the rocks 
of Iona. That it belonged originally to the 
rocks round Bethel is equally unlikely ; while 
Egypt is not known to furnish any strata sim- 
ilar to the red sandstone of the Coronation 
Stone.]—N. & Q 





JAMES FERGUSON. 


From The Athenazum. 


Life of James Ferguson, F. R. S., ina 
brief Autobiographical Account and fur- 
ther extended Memoir. By E. Henderson, 
LL.D. (Fullarton & Co.) 


JAMES FerGuson (1710—Nov. 16, 
1776) is a man about whom all who haunt 
the kstalls know scraps; and many 
have read the autobiography which is here 
reprinted. He was a mechanist of great 
power, whose life was subdivided into orre- 
ries, eclipsareons, whirling-tables, cometaria, 
trajectoria, rotule, mechanical paradoxes, 
astronomical explanations, controversial 
pamphlets, portrait-painting, with a dozen 
et-ceteras. For many years he painted 
portraits in Scotland, where he was born at 
a farm-house called the Core of Mayen, in 
Banffshire. Hesat in the room at Merchis- 
ton Castle in which Napier calculated the 
logarithms, and there he painted Lady 
Jane Douglas, the heroine of the mater- 
nity question known as the “ Douglas 
cause.” But he was always an inventor. 
When about eight years old, he saw his 
father raise the sunk thatch of the roof 
with a lever. He took to trying levers, 
generalized the instrument into the wheel 
and axle, and was much delighted to find 
that his invention was already in printed 
books. So it is with juvenile discoverers; 
they are proud to find that they have had 
full-grown predecessors, when they grow 
up, they are mortified unless, which gener- 
ally happens, they can establish to their own 
satisfaction some point of superiority in their 
own doings. 

We do not intend to trace Ferguson’s 
miscellaneous career: we could not do it 
justice in any allowable space. He was a 
man of genius, without sufficient education. 
He came to London in 1743: his last resi- 
dence was No. 4, Bolt Court; Samuel 
Johnson began to live at No. 8 in 1776, the 
year of Ferguson’s death. We shall select 
One or two points, and then leave the work 
to our readers. There is so niuch miscel- 
laneous matter, and the index is so good, 
that most of those who are concerned with 
the last century will find something they 
want to know. 

Ferguson was not a mathematician: he 
could not endure Euclid, and preferred 
measurement with a ruler and compasses. 

ald Stewart remembered his saying 
that he “ found himself quite unable to en- 
tertain that species of reasoning.” He 
stumbled at the second proposition of the 
first book, which he said appeared capri- 





JAMES FERGUSON. 


cious and Iudicrous to any one who had 
ever seen a pair of compasses. He wanted 
teaching ; and Dugald Stewart could not 
teach him. It is only in our own day that 
an edition of Euclid has noticed that 
Euclid’s compasses are not distance-carriers, 
but only circle-drawers: they are never to 
be open when both points are off the paper. 
Let a young student try I. 2 with this 
warning, and he will see that Euclid apn 
to his postulate, and uses the compasses only 
to draw a circle with a given centre, and a 
distance from that centre (not from else- 
where) as a radius. The object is to do 
with the least possible amount of assump- 
tion; and the abjuration of the compasses 
as distance-carriers, in the very earliest work 
on the subject, is a marvellous trick of 
rigour; great, because so small. 

In 1745 Ferguson exhibited his method 
of showing a lunar orrery which drew the 
moon’s actual orbit round the sun upon a 
plane. This orbit, it is well known, is 
everywhere concave to the sun; though at 
first sight it might be supposed that there 
would be loops in it, as in the orbits of the 
satellites of Jupiter and Saturn. ‘This was 


new to the President and Fellows of the 
Royal Society: but Ellicott the watchmaker 
k Ferguson home, and showed him con- 


too 
structions of his own to the same effect, 
done long before, with a part of the 
machine he kad used. Dr. Henderson 
thinks that Ferguson was the first who had 
communicated the fact: but it is not so; 
though he was the first who is known to 
have announced it to a public body, and 
the first to have proved it by machinery. 
The reason of the phenomenon is, that 
the force of the sun upon the moon is greater 
than that of the earth upon the moon. Toa 
person versed in the theory it is immediately 
obvious that the moon’s orbit round the sun 
is therefore always concave. Newton, we 
believe, mentions the excess of solar force, 
but we cannot at once find the place: the 
Principia, which ought to have a concord- 
ance, has not even an index worthy of the 
name. We thought that Newton had also 
mentioned the unvarying concavity ; but we 
cannot find that either; and persons better 
versed than ourselves in the Principia do 
not remember it. Maclaurin, who died in 
1746, had, years before his death, met with 
some persons who thought that, since the 
moon is more strongly attracted by the sun 
than’by the earth, she ought to change pri- 
maries, and bid the earth adieu for good and 
all. In answer to this notion Maclaurin 
wrote a letter to Benjamin Hoadly, physi- 
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cian to the royal household, which letter 
the editor of the posthumously published 
(1748) account of Newton’s discoveries in- 
serted in its proper place in that work. 
Maclaurin’s letter to Dr. Hoadly is probably 
the first publication — in the scientific sense 
—on the subject. Ferguson constructed an 
ingenious machine to verify a suspicion 
which he had already formed. 

About the time of this construction was 
born his daughter Agnes, whose melancholy 
fate —though he never knew the worst — 
was the darkest shadow which ever crossed 
his path. All that was ever published until 
now was that she disappeared at the age of 
eighteen, and was never heard of again. 
From some subsequent evidence it seeths 
probable that she withdrew her arm from 
that of her father in the Strand, while he 
was absorbed in thought, and that he im- 
agined she had gone home on household af- 
fairs. He never saw her again; but her 
fate has been recently ascertained in a curi- 
ous way. Inthe blank leaf of a copy of - 
‘ The Female Jockey Club,’ now in the Mu- 
seum, the former owner, Mr. Blake, surgeon 
in St. Martin’s Lane, has written the account 
of a poor fallen woman, whom he attended 
(1792) in her last illness, in Round Court, 
off the Strand. She acknowledged that she 
was the daughter of James Ferguson; that 
she had been inveigled from home by a no- 
bleman whom she had seen at her father’s 
lectures, and who took her to Italy; that 
she had been abandoned in due course, had 
tried to subsist by writing, and—being de- 
termined not to face her family — had been 
upon the streets for many years. Garrick 
tried her as an actress, but of that she could 
make nothing. How many times the poor 
wretch, when pursuing her vocation, must 
have crossed the street to avoid her father, 
her mother, or her brother! Mr. Blake ex- 
ercised a wise discretion in not communicat- 
ing with her remaining relatives; perhaps 
he would have done as well to have left no 
record at all. But the plan he chose was 
most efficacious: we have reason to know 
that nothing secures a fact which is to be 
wanted so well as writing it in the fly-leaf of 
a book. 

Two contemporaries, James Ferguson and 
Benjamin Martin, exercised an influence 
which has lasted in some degree down to 
the present time. Their works are fre- 
quently to be found on the stalls at the low- 
est prices. We have now a good record of 
the first : we wish we could have as good a 
one of the second ; but we doubt the exist- 
ence of materials. 
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Louis, the ex-King of Bavaria, died on 29th | 
February at Nice. He is remembered in Eng- 
land chiefly as the King whose fancy for Lola 
Montes, the dancer, caused an émeute in Mu- 
nich, and cost him his throne. His claim to be 
remembered in Bavaria is, however, a better 
one. By extreme economy he saved enough 
money out of the revenue and his own income 
to rebuild Munich and convert it into a capital 
of Art. Not possessed of any originality, his 
rebuildings were failures, and Munich is a city 
full of poor imitations of Italian capitals, a 
regular cit’s show place. The King did, how- 
ever, collect art treasures of value, and attract 
artists by his patronage, till it is believed that 
there are more sculptors in Munich than beer- 
sellers. He would have made a very fair noble 
of the Italian sort, but as a King he will be 
remembered only for his galleries. 


Tue American Government has again or- 
dered its diplomatic agents not to put on Court 
dress, to the extreme annoyance of all who are 
thereby compelled to be conspicuous at Court 
receptions as the only gentlemen in black | 
swallow-tails. It is stated that Mr. Adams 
avoided a ‘‘ Court” held this week to escape 
the annoyance, which will probably be averted | 
in future by a compromise. Any recognized | 
uniform is en régle, and there are very few | 
Americans of standing who have not the right 
to wear some uniform. Perhaps before the 
next difficulty arises the barbarous absurdity 
of compelling everybody who attends Court to 
ne on a footman’s livery will have been abol- 
ished. 





Ir old John Walter were alive what would 
he say? Here is the Z'imes, which for half a 
century has beaten every journal in Europe in 
energy and enterprise, actually publishing the 
latest news of a British expedition per favour 
of a London correspondent of the New York 
Herald. According to a message received by 
that gentleman on Wednesday, and apparently 
ten days later than the latest official intelligence, 
Sir Robert Napier reached Antalo on February 
15, was to meet the “ Prince ” of Tigré on the 
20th, and was then to press on to Magdala, 15 
marches off. The telegram is a little confused, 
but the statement. that Sir R. Napier has 
reached Antalo is confirmed by a subsequent 
telegram from the Zimes’ own agent. — Specta- 
tor, March 7. 


Tom Patne’s Bones. —A_ distinguished 
physician of New York, Dr. E. G. Ludlow— 
a successful and well-known practitioner of 
more than fifty years’ service, and who is now 
in Germany — informed me that Tom Paine, 
author of The Age of Reason, died in New 
York, and was buried at West-Chester in that 
state. ‘That some years after his death, some 
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English friend had his remains removed to 
England, where it was intended a monument 
should be erected to him. ‘The doctor states 
that the last he knew or heard about the matter 
was, that Paine’s bones were left with Cobbett, 
and he thinks that they were with Cobbett when 
he died. Is this statement true, and was any 
monument ever erected to Paine in England ? 
Dr. Ludlow communicates many interesting 
particulars about Paine, with whom he was 
acquainted, and which have never appeared in 
print. — W. W. Mourruy. 


Frankfort-on-Main. 


[On the day after the decease of Thomas 
Paine, his body was removed, attended by seven 
persons, to New Rochelle, where he was inter- 
red upon his own farm. <A stone was placed at 
the head of his grave, according to the direc- 
tion in his will, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: “Thomas Paine, author of Common 
Sense, died June 8th, 1809, aged seventy-two 
years and five montlis.”’ In the year 1819 
Cobbett disinterred his bones, and brought 
them to England ; but instead of arousing, as 
he expected, the enthusiasm of the republican 
party in this country, he only drew upon him- 
self universal contempt. It appears that Cob- 
bett left the bones of Paine in the hands of a 
committee, who intend to honour them with a 
public funeral at some future day. Paine’s 
political admirers in America erected in 1839 a 
showy monument with a medallion portrait, 
over his empty grave at New Rochelle.] — 
Notes and Queries. 


A burLpeR in Philadelphia makes fire-proof 
ceilings with a flat arch of corrugated iron 
backed by concrete. The arch is supported at 
each end by what is technically known as a H- 
iron girder. — A nailmaking machine has been 
brought out, which, of nails from half an inch 
to two inches long, will cut 3600 Ibs. a day ; of 
larger nails, 5000 Ibs. ; aud of ‘ spikes ’ weigh- 
ing from a quarter to three-quarters of a pound 
each, it will cut 2500 lbs. in an hour. — Printers 
will doubtless take interest in the fact, that 
inking-vollers made of a mixture of glue and 
glycerine, are better for their purpose than 
those at present made of glue and treacle. 


From China we hear news of mechanical 
projects: at some of the principal ports, the 
government are establishing engineering schools 
and engine-works, with a view to build stcam- 
ers for their own coasting-trade. So the lum- 
bering old junks are to be superseded at dast, 
and who shall say that the steamship will not 
be improved by so practical a people as the 
Chinese ?— Chambers’s Journal. 





